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MASONIC, that others might have been selected ; 7 


from amongst you, whose talents and v 
information would have enabled them ; 
For tHe Masonic Recister. to do more justice to so sublime a sub- 
Maysville, (Ky.) June 12; 1821. ject; but believe me, brethren, none 
who would have felt more anxiously 
solicitous to meet your approbation. 
The diffidence I feel in thus public- 
ly addressing you upon so important 
an occasion, and so important a sub- 
ject, shall be hushed by the reflection, 
that I am performing a serious and 
honourable duty, and that Iam ad- 


ie 


Br. Lutuer Pratt, 

Sir—I have beer requested by several 
members of the two lodges of this plaee, 
to forward you the enclosed address, and 
should you think it worthy of a place in the 
‘‘ Register,” you will please to insert it. 

Iam, Sir, yours, 


Joun Roe. : 
eee dressing those who hold the balance 
AN ORATION, with a steady hand, and cast the por- 
Delivered in Maysville, on the 24th ult. |j Won of mercy into the rising scale. 
before the members of Maysville Lodge, You know, brethren, the slight pro- 


No 26, and Confidence Lodge, No. 52, gress I have made in the sacred mys- 
by Brother BS. RK. Savazs. || teries of the order, and I hope and be- 
(Published by request of the Lodges.) lieve, that you will view my errors, if 
WoRSHIPFUL MASTERS AND BRETHREN, unfortunately I should commit any, 
I thank you for this. mark of your || charitably; indeed I should be men- 
respect and esteem. In having se- || tally slandering you and the sacred in- 
lected me to address you upon this || stitution to which you belong, if I did 
day, so revered by Masons, you have || not think and believe that you would 
excited feelings in my breast which || do so. 
language is too feeble toexpress. But | Those assembled who belong not to 





those feelings will live whilst memory || our institution, will I hope reflect, that 

holds her seat in this tabernacle of || the works of man are all imperfect; 

clay; and whilst one pulse beats with- || and that it is seldom the lot of any 

in my bosom, it shall beat with warm- || individual to give universal satisfac- 

est gratitude to you. I am well aware, — Thope it may be my lot to 
H hh i 
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exist. 


lease; but I know that the fondest 

Opes may be blasted, and prove 

“ Abortive as the first-born blossom of 
spring, 

“* Nipp'd by the lagging rear of winte 
frost.” i 


If my anxiety and wish to aa 
should meet a reciprocal feeling, I 
shall be gratified. It is my wish to 
render my subject pleasing to all, and 
to impress upon every mind and every 
heart, the truth of the charitable. 
friendly, and benevolent objects. of 
Masonry. 

The Masonic Institution is worthy 
of the respect and favourable consid- 
eration of mankind for its antiquity 
alone; there is something venerable 
in the very name; something which 
gives to the mind a more than ordina- 
ry exaltation, and elevates it by a 
course of progressive examination to 
the habitation of Him, by whose migh- 
ty power, angels and men, and worlds 


having for its author the Great I AM, 
the author of all things. How worthy 
of our esteem, when we reflect that it 
was coeval with religion, simultaneous 
with light, the offspring of order, har- 
mony, and love. 

We know, brethren, that it is not 
the work of mortal hands; we know 
that it emanated from Heaven. The 
records of time may be examined, the 
pages of sacred and profane history 
perused, and yet the mind left in doubt 
and uncertainty respecting its founda- 
tion; the bowndless desert of inquiry 


presents no rock from whose sides the 
waters of truth might be made to gush ; 


we have no cloud to guide our weary 
way; no hope of final reward. | Occa- 
sionally faint traces of its progress are 
exhibited, and we hail them as would 
a bewildered traveller the paths of 
those who had journeyed before him, 
but they are soon lost; time, the om- 
nipotent leveller of human glory, has 
obliterated them for ever. 

But, brethren, the divine mysteries 
of our institution have not been com- 
mitted to the perishable memorials of 
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How sublime the ideg of its 





learning and science; they live in the 
memories of the faithful and true, and 
can only be lost on earth by universal 
desolation. The frail bark which bore 
Noah amidst the winds and waves of 
the deluge, was the shelter also of 
Masonry; it lived when the records 
of arts and sciences, and learning per- 
ished, and shall continue to live 

6 __——-amidst the war of elements, 

“ The wreck of matter, and the crush of 

worlds.” 

When God said “ let there be light, 
and there was light,” the benevolent 
and sublime outlines of the order were 
laid; and when the first being was 
created, and breathed the breath of 
immortality, and all the host of hea- 
ven shouted for joy, Masonry was 
established upon earth. 

Brethren, this is a sublime reflec- 
tion; it lifts our ideas up beyond “ this 
mortal coil,” this vail of clouds and 
darkness which’ surrounds us, to the 
seat of Him who spoke a world into 
existence, and by whose mighty power 
every planet is sustained in its orbit, 
and every star sheds its light upon 
man. 

Ifad our institution been the work 
of mortal hands, how could it have 
lived through so many ages? How 
could it have triumphed over the 
wreck of empires, survived the most 
splendid and stupendous works of art, 
and at this day exhibit to the world a 
youthful and vigorous aspect? Its 
bloom, brethren, is perennial; the 
rose and the lily bloom, and blossom, 
and die; the works of genius are ad- 
mired and forgotten; the gorgeous 
temple and aspiring obelisk, sink si- 
lently under the influence of time, and 
leave not even a wreck of their glory; 
but Masonry, unsupported by pride, 
without the protection of power, ex- 
erts her mild and genial influence, 
ner fears the fate which seems entailed 
upon all human works. 

Proud science! heavenly art! ’tis 
thy peculiar fortune to be enabled to 
smile amidst the throes and convul- 








| sions of nature; to flourish amid Van- 
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_ dal barbarism, and remain unsullied 


amidst superstition and ignorance. 
‘I'o thee, science and learning greatly 
owe their present pre-eminence, by 
thee has the world been adorned and 
enlightened; thou art the friend of 
virtue, liberty, and man. 

Brethren, we are assembled in a 
temple dedicated to the great Grand 
Master of the ‘Universe; to him by 
whose mandate the wild warring of the 
elements was stilled; order issued out 
of chaos, and worlds sprang into ex- 
istence. We are ina temple sacred 
to the name of him, who said, “ let us 
make man after our own image,” ‘and 
man, the first of created beings, stood 
before his God, and worshipped and 
adored. In the sight of that great 
and good Being we now stand, prepa- 
ratory to the great and awful day, 
when the sound of the last trumpet 
shall summon us to the Grand Lodge 
above, te account for our actions, and 
receive the reward of our labours. 

Brethren, the eye which ornaments 
the insignia of your order, is intended 
to impress upon your minds the great- 
ness of the Almighty; that he is an 
omnipresent being; the square, the 
plummet, and the level, the exactness 
with which your conduct will be scru- 
tinized, and the sword, the certainty 
with which deserved punishment will 
be inflicted. How greatly then, breth- 
ren, does it become us to square our 
actions aright, and walk upon the line 
of virtue. Let our faults be circum- 
scribed by a narrow circuit, but oh! 
may our virtues be boundless as the 
universe. 

Yet, this institution, sacred as was 
its origin, and which claims for its 
founder the Author of all things, like 
every thing that is great and good, has 
suffered the stings and scourges of out- 
rageous passion. Neither its divine 
origin, nor the morality of its princi- 
ples, could secure it from censure. 
Like religion, it has been stigmatized 
and persecuted, and its members pro- 
scribed and hunted, like ruthless mon- 
sters, from society. The arm of pow- 
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er has been often bared to lay it low, 
to crush it like a worm in the dust, 
and erase its very name from the re- 
cords of time. Popes, emperors, and 
kings, have combined in the unholy 
league, hurled their anathemas against 
it, and arrayed their suppliant vassals 
i} opposition to its members, in the 
hope of extinguishing it forever. Vain 
hope, futile expectation! As well might 
they have endeavoured to extinguish 
the bright luminary of day,and quench- 
ed every star of heaven. It had God for 
its protector, and virtue for its object ; 
its foundation was the rock of eternal 
and immutable truth; and all the 
winds and waves of calumny, super- 
stition, ignorance, and hatred, warred 
around it in vain. 

What has been the effect of these 
eflorts to suppress Masonry, may be 
learned by an examination into the 
present condition of the institution; 
never, since Masonry beamed upon 
the world, has it shone with more re- 
splendent lustre than at the present 
day; never were its members more 
numerous, and (the severest of all 
comments upon the conduct of its ene- 
mies) never were men more enlight- 
ened. It has kept even pace with 


science and learning ; brightened when 


they flourished, and mourned when 
they drooped. 

Where are now those dreadful ma- 
chines which gloomy jealousy and re- 
ligious intolerance erected, to coerce 
mankind into an acquiescence to the 
will of. mitred or crowned tyrants? 
Dreary, and dark, and eternal, is their 
grave; their requiem was the execra- 
tion of mankind. What is the post- 
humous fame of those who. erected 
them? History blushed when sht re- 
corded their actions, and mankind ab- 
hors the pages upon which they are 
written. Where is now that dread 
tribunal, the inquisition, whose laws 
were the greatest of stigmas upon the 
religion which it professed to sanction 
and support? It is prostrated; rea- 
son resumed its influence, libert 
serted her rights, and that dark fiend, 
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444 ’ 
the enemy of Masonry and of man, 
writhed, and groaned, and died: it 
fell, and when it fell, it fell like Luci- 
fer, never to rise again. 

How unholy, and how unmerited 
have been the persecutions of Masonic 


institutions, our solemn assemblage 


upon this day, and in this place, 
proves. Why are we assembled? Is 
it to listen to the shouts of revelry; is 
it to revile the Christian religion? Oh, 
no: We are assembled for. the pur- 
pose of showing our respect for one of 
its earliest and most able advocates ; 
one whom we proudly rank amongst 
ourselves; who declared that, “ in the 
beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God.” 

We wish not to cloak our mystic 
ceremonies beneath the garb of reli- 
gion; nor do we wish to impose that 
upon the world which we do not feel 
and believe ; we are not hypocrites in 
heart ; our sentiments and feelings are 
by no means opposed to the outward 
professions which we make. We love 
order, the first work of the Almighty ; 
we love harmony, we love virtue, and 
we adore the Author of them all. 

If an institution can claim any title 
to respect, from the virtues and talents 
of its members, the Masonic may just- 
ly claim a more than ordinary portion. 
To our own country be the first 
honour given. He who lived, and 
ever will live the first in the estima- 
tion of Americans, to whose memory 
every honour that is given, is but the 
fair reward Of virtues, talents, and in- 
tegrity ; no more than fragrant incense 
to which the shrines of the greatly 
good are entitled; he, the great, the 
immortal Washington, was a Mason. 
He loved the order, and was proud to 
patronize it; he knew its principles, 
and knowing, he approved them.— 
Brethren, what could I say more to 
hush those who are its enemies ? Was 
he an enemy to order and religion— 
perish the thought! The altar of his 
God was the first object of his vene- 
ration and respect—the good of his 


country held the second place in his 
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thoughts: Was he an enemy to the 
rights and liberties of man? Oh, no: 
When liberty drooped her wings, when 


the dark clouds of adversity lowered 


around her, and hope was nearly ex- 
tinguished, who was it that braved the 
battle and the breeze in her defence ; 
nor ever deserted her, till she rose re- 
joicing from the wreck of her foes, and 
bestowed her hallowed legacy upon 
America, and upon man? Brethren, 
it was Washington. 

We may name a Franklin, too, a- 
mongst the members of our order; the 
friend of Washington, the friend of his 
country, and the friend and enlight- 
ener of man. He who arrested the 
thunderbolts of heaven in their course, 
who drew the lightning from the 
clouds, and who, when dying, bestow- 
ed upon his country his lessons of 
morality and virtue. To Masons, these 
names are dear; to Americans, they 
should be preciously so; to both they 
are bright examples of the elevation 
toa which virtues, and talents, and pa- 
triotism may exalt us. 

I could recite a long list of names 
eminent in evéry virtue, and learned 
in every science, who have esteemed 
ita proad honour to wear the badge 
of a Mason. But why, brethren, need 
I detain you by the recital; sufficient 
for us to know (and the world cannot 
be ignorant of the fact) that some of 
the greatest and best men of every 
country have been Masons, and by 
the purity of their lives, and the ho- 
nours bestowed on them, given incon- 
testable proofs of the moral tendency 
and excellence of the institution. 

David, the man after God’s own 
heart, and Solomon, the wisest of all 
human beings, were Masons. Oh, that 
I could eradicate from the breast of 
every individual within the compass 
of my voice, every feeling unfriendly 
to the Masonic institution; that I 
could impress indelibly upon their 
minds the solemn truth, that there is 
not one regulation, one rule, one sign 
or symbol amongst Masons, and be- 
longing to the order, which is not in 
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complete aecordance with the most 
benevolent and charitable principles 
of the Christian religion. 

The Masonic iustitution is often 
stigmatized on account of the errors of 
its members. But surely, upon re- 


| flection, it must be acknowledged that 


‘such is a feeble and uncandid objec- 
tion. What! condemn a whole soci- 
ety for the faults of a few of its mem- 
bers; say that their regulations cannot 
be good, because the conduct of some 
is bad: as well might the Christian 
religion be reviled because its profes- 
sors occasionally stray from the paths 
of virtue; and yet, who has had the 
folly and presumption to draw such a 


* conclusion from such a premise; and 
_ who has had the boldness to declare, 


ers 


te 


OMe One 


that because its professors have led 


- immoral lives, there exists not in the 


religion of the meek and humble Jesus, 
morality or virtue. Melancholy would 
be the sentence passed upon that re- 
ligion, if we formed our judgment of it 


- from the conduct of the unworthy part 


of its members. 
Ye who call yourselves Christians, 


reflect upon this, and with that can- 


Ts A Ser 


dour and liberality which should ever 


_ mark your conduct, examine and judge 


the Masonic institution; though char- 
ity is its brightest jewel, it asks it not 
for itself; justice it demands, in the 
proud confidence of rectitude and vir- 
tue. Would you know its nature, its 
objects, and its principles; the doors 
of our lodges are ever ready to open 
to the worthy ; if ye wish information, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you. 

It is frequently asked—why, if the 
secrets of Masonry would benefit man- 


_ kind, are they not fully disclosed to the 
_ world, instead of being locked within 


the bosoms of the members of the fra- 
ternity? Who that is acquainted with 
human nature does not know that fa- 
miliarity with even the most sublime 
objects, renders us indifferent to their 
beauties. The sun rises in the east 
and rolls its fiery course to the regions 
of the west, without being noticed: the 








arch of peace and reconciliation with 
man, the memento of the love of 
God, stretches its resplendent colours 
through the heavens, without exciting 
more than ordinary feelings. ‘There 
is nothing novel or extraordinary in 
the sight; we have marked them often 


‘before, and have seen them slowly 


fade from our view, nor felt pleasure 
nor pain at their departure. 

The lightning which glances through 
the air, and is gone; the tornado 
which prostrates the works of nature 


and art, and passes on ; the earthquake, | 


which levels the proudest monuments 
of human glory, and tosses earth to 
her centre, are necessary to rouse us 
from our apathy into a belief of our 
own littleness, and the mighty power 
ot Him who 


“ Rides in the whirlwind and directs the 


storm.” 


Were the secrets of our institution, 
which have existed from time imme- 


_morial, disclosed to the world, it is 


probable they would soon be neglected 
and forgotten; and were the benefits 


of Masonry universally bestowed, they 


would, like every thing commen and 
promiscuous, lose their value in the 
estimation of man, and sink into dis- 
regard. — 

Let us therefore, brethren, continue 
to screen from the world, what with 
such anxious care has been ‘so long 
preserved: nor ever let the veil be 
lifted to those who are not worthy 
and true. 

Secrecy, brethren, is a virtue, and 
one without which many others would 
lose half their value. It is beautifully 
and emphatically declared by the 
apostle Paul, that, “ as for a wound it 
may be bound up; and after reviling, 
there may be reconcilement; but he 
that betrayeth secrets is without hope.” 

The pages of sacred and profane 
history abound in commendations of 
secrecy, and severe and deserved re- 
prehesion of those, from whom con- 
fidence shrinks, and who, like the tell- 
tale rocks, spread far and wide, every 


; sound that is given them. 
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God himself, the sublime Architect 
of the Universe, to whom we are bound 
by every tie to render homage and 
adoration, is the repository of his own 
secrets. Angels,as well as men, are 
ignorant of his intentions. From man 
he conceals futurity, his destiny and 
fate: seeing as he does, through all 
eternity, and to whom the “ regions of 
futurity are opened up,” he conceals 
from man even a knowledge of to- 
morrow’s ae 


« Where is to-morrow? in another world. 
To numbers this is certain; the reverse 
Is sure to none.” 


But the principles of Masonry are 
not concealed from the world; char- 
ity, love, friendship, and all the vir- 
tues, are the objects of its esteem, the 
pillars by which it is supported. Let 
men follow them; and though they 
had never been initiated into the mys- 
teries of Masonry, though its keys 
have never been intrusted to their 
care, they will be hailed by all true 
Masons, if not as—brothers, yet as 
friends. | 

Masonry consists not in the mere 
observance of forms and ceremonies, 
or well might it be said that the insti- 
tution was unworthy of the regard of 
the wise and good. Our forms and 
symbols are intended and calculated 
to keep bright in our minds the duties 
we ought to perform, and the virtues 
we ought to cherish and love. They 
are silent but constant monitors; they 
point to the paths we ought to follow, 
and admonish us’ when we have 
strayed from them. 

Brethren, one of the first virtues 
which our institution claims, as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of itself, is chari- 
ty. No duty is more strictly incul- 
cated by the rules of our order, than 
to be zealous and active in contribut- 
ing to the wants of its distressed mem- 
bers. We are to act as the good Sa- 
maritan of old: bind up the wounds of 
the suffering, and pour upon them the 
cil of consolation. 

Charity! thou noblest of themes! 








What sound is more pleasing? what 
virtue more sublime? To contribute 
to the wants of suffering humanity, to 
support the drooping spirit, and soothe 
the bursting heart: Oh! God, can 
there be any acts of man more worthy 
of thy approbation and reward? When 
care, and grief, and pain, are silently 
sinking a fellow being to the dark 
damp tomb, 


“‘ That bourne from whence no travelle; 
returns,” 


when fortune has fled, and with it 
has fled former friends, (so called, but 
hew unworthy of the name.) Oh how 
gratifying to a friendly and feeling 
heart, to have the means of minister. 
ing to his wants: How heavenly the 
sensation which springs from the per- 
formance of such an action. If there 
be any virtue which brings with it its 
own reward, ’tis thee, O Charity! 
most heavenly of the virtues—It 


“ Opens in each heart a little heaven.” 


And according to the language of the 
apostle, “Shall cover a multitude oi 
sins.” 

I charge you, then, brethren, as you 
regard the symbols which you wear, 
and as you have at heart the honour 
of the institution to which you belong, 
to remember this, the holiest of virtues. 
Is a brother suffering? does his widow 
mourn? or his orphan languish ? 





“ Swift as meditation, or the thoughts of F 


love,” 


fly to their relief; exert your interest 
and your influence in their behalf, and 
the Grand Master of the Universe 
shall reward you. Recollect that he 
who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. © 


“Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing 

ongue, 

Than ¢ver man pronounced, or angels sung, 

Had { all knowledge, human and divine, 

Which thought can reach, or science can 
define ; 

And ~ I ed to give that knowledge 

irth, 

In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing st in- 
spire, 
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To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 

Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 

When Moses gave the miracles and law ; 

Yet gracious Charity, indulgent guest, 

Were not thy power exerted in my 
breast, 

Those speeches would send up unheeded 
prayer 


That scorn uf life would be but wild des- 


pair. 
A cymbal’s sound were better than my 
voice ; 


H My faith were form, my eloquence were 


noise.” 


You wear, brethren, the badge of 
innocence and of virtue; be ye there- 
fore always ready to redeem the 
pledge which you have given to the 
world, that the purity of the lamb 
shall be characteristic of your conduct. 

Brotherly Love, like the exercise of 
charity, binds us to each other, and 
levels the precarious distinctions of 
fortune or birth. ‘The savage, amidst 


_ the solitude of his native forest, or 
- ranging his sun-burnt plain, feels the 


want of social intercourse, and hails 


_ with rapture the voice of a fellow-be- 


ing. ‘The Indian, as he paddles his 
light canve, suspends the labours of 
his oar to reflect upon some loved ob- 
ject which remains behind, some friend 
whose care and smiles have converted 
his little wigwam into a semblance of 
that heaven, which his moderate wish- 
es bade him to expect beyond the skies, 
and gratefully offers up his prayer for 
their welfare, to the Great Being— 
adored 
“ By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
é nk, pete or Lea” 


Brethren, we are bound to aid and 


_ assist each other by more than ordina- 
| ry ties and feelings. We feel in com- 
' mon with the rest of mankind the ne- 
_ cessity of society, and the obligations 


which its benefits impose upon us; but 
we have ties which connect us with 


' each other which the world knows not 
of; ties of a sacred and holy nature. 


It would then be in us a poor proof of 
the love we have for our order and its 
laws, if we were found in this respect 
less social, friendly, and harmonious, 
than mankind in general. 
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’Tis brotherly love, and universal 
philanthropy, which unite man to man, 
level the distinctions of rank, connect 
ihe tenant of the cobweb’d cottage 
with the possessor of gorgeous palaces, 
the beggar with the king, and render 
the whole human race one family. 

Masonry teaches us to know that — 
we are all travelling towards the same 
country, the same eternal resting-place, 
where no distinction exists, but where 
all shall be received apou the level and 
the square. It teaches us to anticipate 
the fortune which awaits us by regard- 
ing the whole human race as our 
equals; and by paying no greater re- 
spect or homage to one than another, 
except as a reward for his virtues and 
talents. 

Brethren, be not satisfied with a per- 


| formance of the virtues which I have 


mentioned, though they are considered 
as more peculiarly Masonic than any 
others, yet an observance of them by 
no means frees us from the perform- 
ance of others. ‘The whole constella- 
tion is supremely worthy of our exa- 


‘mination, and there is no one star in it 


which should not be the object of a 
Mason’s love. ‘Truth, and Temper- 
ance, and Fortitude, and Prudence, and 
Justice, all call upon us for esteem ; 
all claim our homage, and as Masons, 
and as men, we are bound to obey. 
We exclude from all communication 
with us as Masons the female sex. Va- 
rious reasons have been assigned for 
this apparently unfriendly and illiberal 
course of conduct. By some it has 
been attributed to a want of power and 
firmness on their part, to conceal the 
secrets with which they would be en- 
trusted ; their incapacity to perform 
the duties of a Mason; and by some 
it has been considered as the conse- 
quence of a supposed inferiority and 


‘subserviency to man. But we may, I 


apprehend, account for their exclusion 
more liberally and satisfactorily, by 
imputing it to an anxious solicitude for 
the peace, order, harmony and wel- 
fare of the institution. 

Love has accomplished what wealth 
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and power have been inadequate to per- 
form; by it reason has been subdued ; 
virtue has expired; and even patrivt- 
ism has trembled, and bewed, and 
died. 

The mighty influence which such a 
passion might lave in the subversion 
of harmony and affection amongst us, 
can easily be conceived ; that sacred 
temple which should only resound to 
mirth and friendship, might be con- 
verted into a frightful arena, where 
green-eyed jealousy, and dark revenge, 
would exercise their malignant sway 
beyond the power of control. 

Love is not an ordinary passion ; its 
progress is imperceptible but steady, 
until it has coiled around every feeling 
and stifled every opposing thought or 
reason. 

“ Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading 


fame 
Dissolves in air away.” 


But Woman is not less the object of 
a Mason’s affection, than she is of those 
who know it only by name. The feel- 
ings of a Mason “ not cold and 
misanthropic, but warm, social, and 
friendly. h 

*Tis the fear of Woman’s influ- 
ence which excludes her, and not a 
want of respect for her. A Mason re- 
gards woman as the choicest gift of 
heaven ; the partaker of his pleasures, 
the soother of his cares; without whom 
Paradise would have bloomed and 
blossomed in vain, and man have lived 
a gloomy being. 

‘<Q Woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 


When sorrow marks our languid brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 


Though the rules of our institution 
exclude you from our assemblies, you 
are not less rapturously remembered 
by us than by every individual, who 
has within him a heart which throbs 
at God’s most beauteous work. 

May this day, dedicated to the me- 
mory of the holy St. Jolin, be ever 
revered and held sacred by us; and 
ever upon it, may it be the proud pri- 
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vilege of Masons to meet together as 
we have, todo honour to the Great 
Founder of our institutions, and those 
who have done honour to its name. 
May the great Architeet look down on 
our works with pleasure; may we 
emulate the virtues of him we cele. 
brate; may our actions be so squared, 
and our wanderings from the line of 
rectitude so regulated, that when time 
with us shall have ceased, and eternity 
written our names upon its never-end- 
ing scroll, we may be accepted into 
the bright mansions of the blessed, and 
received as true and worthy brethren, 
into 
“That Grand Lodge that’s far awa.” 


AMEN. SO MOTE IT BE. 
et 
THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO Ill. 


It was justly observed by an enlight- 
ened brother and chaplain of our craft, 
the Rev. Salem Town, that “ notwith- 
standing the system may be abused, 
and its principles perverted by ten 
of corrupt hearts and licentious con- 


duct ; notwithstanding individual mem- § 


bers may }* ag odium on the Masonic 
name by: _srreligious life; and _not- 
withstandn ¢ some lodges may im- 
properly neglect discipline and duty, 


by suffering disorderly members to pass F 


with impunity—yet these defects do 
not subvert the fundamental princi- 


ples of the system, or in any in ‘ 
portant sense alter the real nature of § 


the institution. The same interest- 
ing truths are retained, and the same 
duties continue solemnly binding, and 
must be thus considered, as long as 
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virtue shall retain its amiable nature, — 


and religion and morality necessarily 
promote the happiness of mankind.” 


It is with Masonry, as with Rew. § 
GION}; it consists of an internal soul or & 


essence, and an external body, form, 
and ceremonies; the former intended 
to be manifested by and through the 
latter. But as in all religions there 
are numerous hollow-hearted profes. 
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sors, Who dwell upon the external sur- | 
jace of their peculiar creeds and te- | 
nets, without seeking for, or partaking | 
of the spirit and essence within; so 
are there too many nominal Masons, | 
who are well versed in the external | 
symbols of the craft, but are content to | 
remain totally ignorant of their spirit- | 
ual allusion. In both cases, such men | 
are in a mjserable state of blindness | 
and error; having inexhaustible trea- | 
sures within their reach, which they | 
will not seek for, because they doubt | 
their existence. But what enlightened | 
mind cannot see, that to separate reli- | 
gion from that spirituality which is its | 
very soul and life, is to separate it | 
from its Almighty Author ; and what | 
is it, in such a case, but asa body with- 
outa soul; oras chaff without its grain ; 
or as a Ausk or shell without its kernel? | 
Aud what life, let me ask, can be sup- | 
posed to be derived from a dead body, | 
or what nourishment from a dead husk 
or shell? And yet religion was intend- 
ed to give life, even spiritual life, 
which is immortal. | | 
The same remark will apply, with | 
equal force, to Masonry; for a mere | 


intellectual pleasures which are to be 
derived from the contemplation of its 
delightful mysteries, as the religious | 
hypocrite is of spiritual grace. Though | 
he may be well versed in the names of 
the symbols, and the general technic | 
language of the craft, he uses the one 
like an ape, and the other like a par- 
rot. 

Not so the internal truly enlight- 
ened members of this divine institu- 
tion. They know that there is ‘a pearl 
hid in the field,’ and they search dili- 
gently until they find it. They are 
even more eager in the pursuit of the 
spiritual gold and silver, and precious 
stones, which lie concealed under the 
surface of the pages of Revelation, than 
they are in acquiring that material 
gold and silver, and those material 
precious stones, which lie hid un 
der the surface of the earth. Their 


} 
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external Mason is as destitute of the | 
| 
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love is thus an elevated love, raised 
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out of matter into mind, out of the dust 
of material images, into the living 
forms of eternal realities, and their 
thoughts are also elevated accordingly. 
A .man who has thus entered into the 
true spirit and principles of Masonry, 
enjoys a most brilliant view, (almost 
too dazzling for the mental eye,) of 
the engaging attributes, divine beau- 
ties, and never-changing goodness of 
his great Creator; and every man pos- 
sesses a Capacity for thus entering into 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of the mystic 
‘Temple. If in humility, and the fear 
of the Lord, he seeks this illumination 
of divine knowledge, as a principle of 
heavenly light, for spiritual direction, 
to lead him in the ways of righteous- 
ness and regeneration, to contirm his 
faith, to purify his love, and thus to 
build himself up in a godly life ; if he 
study to be acquainted with heavenly 
mysteries, oaly that the spirit of truth 
may be more fully opened, and more 
powerfully operative in his will, his 


| understanding, and actions ; he will 


then do it in the spirit and manner 
which ensure success. And what pur- 
suit can be more profitable, what more 
commendable, than that of spiritual 


| knowledge, or a diligent searching for 


the treasures of divine truth?  Sure- 
ly we may say of knowledge, sought 
after in such a Spirit, and applied to 
such holy purposes, what is said in the 
prophet concerning ‘l'yre, “ Her mer- 
chandize and her hire shall be holiness 
unto the Lord.” 

Was every good man an internal 
Mason, and every Mason aigood man, 
then would a great portion of the 
holy Word be redeemed from the al- 
inost total neglect to which itis now. 
exposed in the Christian world. It 
would then be seen that the Old Testa- 
ment (as well as the New) contains the 
mysteries of Heaven, and that all and 
every thing therein has relation to the 
Lord, his Heaven, his church, and the 
regeneration of man. For, while the 
letter or literal sense, suggests only 
such things as respect the eaternal rites 
and ceremonies of the Jewish churg¢h ; 
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the internal or spiritual sense, suggests 
an infinite number of spiritual lessons, 
“ for doctrine, reproof ; correction, 
and instruction in righteousness.” 
But these things do not appear in these 
external rites and ceremonies, except 
in a few cases which the Lord reveal- 
ed and unfelded to the apostles; as, 
that sacrifices are significative of the 
Lord ; that the land of Canaan and Je- 
rusalem are significative of Heaven, 
on which account we read of the 
heavenly Canaan and Jerusalem, and 
also of Paradise. 

It is impossible to see, from the sense 
of the letter only, that the scriptures 
are full of such spiritual contents ; as 
in the case of the first chapters of Ge- 
nesis, nothing is discoverable to the 
mere external Mason, or nominal 
christian, but that they treat only of 
the creation of the world, and of the 
Garden of Eden, called Paradise, and 
also of Adam, as the first created man. 
But the internal enlightened Mason 
knows that they contain mysteries of 
infinitely higher importance to the soul 
of man. Inthe first chapter of Gene- 
sis, he not only discovers a brief ac- 
count of the creation of the material 
world, but also an elaborate and par- 
ticular account of the New Creation of 
Man, or of his regeneration in general ; 
and of the most ancient Church (in 
the scripture called Adam ) in particu- 
lar ; and this in such a beautiful, har- 
monious, and connected manner, that 
there is not a single word which does 
not represent, signify, and imply some- 
thing spiritual. 

The six days of Creation (for in- 
stance) represent, signify, and imply, 
six different states, or six successive 
degrees, through which every man 
must nea who becomes REGENERATED, 
and fitted for a celestial life eternal in 
the heavens. After passing through 
these six states or degrees, he arrives 
at the seventh, which being a state of 
celestial goodness, may truly be said 
to be a Sabbath-ef rest ; because, in 
that state, even all temptation to com- 
mit sin will cease, so that the Lord, 
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(who fights for man in all his states of 
temptation, ) does indeed rest from his 
labour with respect to the individual 
who is thus regenerated. The temple 
is now rebuilt—the RovAL ARCH is 
formed, and all the glory is ascribed to 
the Lord. 

The reason why the six states or 
degrees through which the spiritual 
Mason, (or the regenerate man,) must 
thus pass, are called the days of his 
creation, is, because in his natural 
unregenerate state, he is nota man; 
that is, he is not * the image and like- 
ness of God,” which was what first 
denominated him man ; his soul is not 
a “ temple for the Most High.” But 
as he advances and progresses in the 
work of reformation and regeneration, 
he acquires, “ by little and little,” that 
which properly constitutes him a real 
man, or a temple, until he arrives at 
the sixth state or degree. 

During all this time, the Lord fights 
for him, and in him, though man ap- 
pears to do the work himself; and this 
appearance is permitted, in order that 
man may reap the reward of the vic- 
tory. It is on this account that a re- 
generate man is called, by the prophet, 
the work of the fingers of God; nor 
does the Lord cease thus to operate, 
until Love becomes the principal 
agent, and then the combat and labour 
are over. Whenthe work is so far 
perfected, that he no longer acts right 
merely from a ‘principle of obedience, 
but because he loves to do so, then his 
State is pronounced “ very good,” as 
in verse 31; whereas each of his pre- 
vious states was merely pronounced 
good. Atthe close of the sixth day, 
represented by the sixth degree in Ma- 
sonry, the evil spirits (which had been 
tempting him, and against whose in- 
fluence he had to contend) leave him, 
and good ones succeed in their place, 
and the faithful candidate is introduced 
into a celestial Paradise, representing 
a state of perfect regeneration and in- 
ternal happiness. 

In my next, I shall enter more mi- 
nutely into this interésting subject, and 
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show the particular correspondence of 
each degree in Masonry, with each 
state of regeneration. 


a EE 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
| No. IV. 


Whoso readeth, let him understand. 


I shall now, as proposed, proceed to 
trace the correspondence and analogy 
which exist between the several de- 
grees of Masonry, and the several 
states through which the spiritual tra- 
veller must pass in his journey from 
Egypt tothe heavenly Canaan. In do- 
ing this, it is presumed it will also ap- 
pear, that these several states of re- 
generation are figuratively described 
in many historical parts of the Worp 
of God, and (consequently) that Ma- 
sonrY, by virtue of its being derived 
from, and founded on those very parts 
of the holy Worp, is of Divine origin. 
I shall confine myself, however, prin- 
cipaily, to the Scripture history of the 
four following grand events, viz. the 
building of the universe, the ark, the 
tabernacle, and the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Now almost every one, who is mere- 
ly externally a Mason, can easily per- 
ceive wherein Masonic operations sig- 
nify and represent these four events ; 
but those only who have left the sur- 
face, and entered into the spirit and 
essence of these mysterious operations, 
can perceive wherein they represent 
and signify the rebuilding of the soul 
of man, in order that i¢ may become a 
fit temple for the residence of the Most 
High. 

The Rev. brother whom we have 
before quoted* thus expresses himself 
on this interesting subject. “ The first 
of these grand and sublime events, both 
in the order of nature and time, was 
that, when by the voice of Omnipo- 
tence, sleeping nature awoke, and the 
first flood of light burst upon the aston- 


*The Rev. Salem Town's Speculative 
Masonry. 








ished world. A manifest allusion to 
this event appears in the first degree 
of Masonry. Au audible voice is 
heard by the candidate, which is fol- 
lowed by scenes new, mysterious, beau- 
tiful and sublime. Was it admissible 
to enumerate the ceremonies of initia- 
tion, every person would at once dis- 
cover a manifest reference to the 
creation of the material world.” 

Now if this be admitted, (as it must 
be by every enlightened Mason ;) and 
if I can prove that in the history of the 
creation may be discovered an equally 
* manifest allusion” to the re-creation, 
or new birth of a penitent soul; then, 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that the several degrees of Masonry 
have a “ manifest allusion” to the sev- 
eral states through which every can- 
didate for Heaven must pass, in the 
mysterious and wonderful process of 
regeneration. But let us descend to 
particulars. 

Every man while in -his natural 
state, isin disorder. His mind, how- 
ever, well cultivated and enriched by 
human learning, is a “ rude, chaotic, 
shapeless mass,” destitute of life and 
light. He walks in spiritual darkness, 
and thinks he is all the while in a state 
of marvellous illumination, His will 
and affections are “ without form, and 
void, and darkness is upon the face of 
the deep” recesses of his understand- 
ing. But “the Spirit of God moves 
upon the face of the waters ;” in other 
words, whilz he is in this state of chaos 
and confusion, he is ever and anon invi- 
ted, and even solicited by God, (through 
the instrumentality of his ministering 
angels, who operate upon the cun- 
science) to aspire after higher, and 
more substantial enjoyments. On the 
other hand, he is as earnestly solicited 
by other invisible agents, (who operate 
through the passions) to reject the 
kind admonitory overtures of his real 
friends, and‘to descend still lower in 
the gratification of his sensual appe- 
tites. 

Thus situated, between two attrac- 
tive powers, man chooses for himself, 
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(by virtue of that free will which God | 


has given to all the human race) the 
course he intends to pursue—whether 
it be to obey the dictates of conscience, 
orto remain the wretched vassal of his 
own natural and corrupt dusts and 
passions. If he is wise enough to 
choose the former, and obeys the kind 
admonition of those invisible agents 
(who are constantly soliciting him to 
become initiated in the work of regen- 
eration, so as to become a member of 
the angelic fraternity) he immediately 
feels that his judicious determination, 
and good resolutions, are acquiring 
strength from the heavenly suggestions 
which are whispered to his soul by his 
angelic, but invisible friends. He at 
length consents to yield himself up to 
their direction and guidance, and clo- 
sing his eyes to the carnal delights 
which had so long kept him chained to 
the earth, and turning his back upon his 
former pernicious advisers, he suffers 
himself to be /ed in a new and opposite 
direction. No svoner is the light of 
nature thus shut out, than he finds him- 
self in total darkness, and, for the first 
time, feels the want and necessity of 
that spiritual light, to which he had 
heretofore been a stranger. He is now 
made sensible of what he really is by 
nature; that instead of being “ rich, 

and ferreneed with goods, and having 
need of nothing,” as he had fondl y 

but falsely imagined, he “ is wretched 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, 

and naked.” He finds himself groping 
in darkness, starting with horror at 
the groans ard shricks of anguish 
which salute his mental ear, accompa 

nied with the clanking of chains, and 
the gnashing of tee th. 

This isa state of preparation which 
always precedes the first step in the 
path of regeneration. For without 
being thus reduced toa state of humil. 
ity and dependence, no one would 
consent to be led onward by the Lord, 
und consequently no one could be sa- 
ved. 
Love now beholds the humble candi- | 
_ date for salvation voluntarily divested | 
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Bat the all-seeing eye of Divine | 





of all those earthly sources of enjoy- 
ment, in witich he had hitherto placed 
his supreme delight—trembling with 
terror at the threatening dangers which 
rapidly thicken around him—and de- 
pending solely on his invisible conduc- 
tors for support, instruction, and con- 
solation. In this state of debasement 
is he contemplated by that merciful 
Being who has assured his penitent 
children that “he who humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted ;” that Being who 
alone can call order out of chaos, and 
who, in the plenitude of his compas- 
sion, has said, ** ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” In 
viewing his penitent child thus asking, 
seeking, and knocking for admittance 
into the strait gate, which leads to 
light, “ Ue gives his angels charge 
concerning him” who “ lead him in a 
path which he knows not.” 

A state like that which I have here 
attempted briefly to describe, may well 
be compared to that chaos which pre- 
ceded the first dawn of light in the 
process of creation—when “ the earth 
was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.” 
For previous to repentance and con- 
version, man is totally destitute of any 
real goodness or truth—his will being 
empty®™ and void of any virtuous love, 
and his understanding being equally 
destitute of heavenly light and truth, 
but shrouded in the deepest darkness. 
It is then that the Spirit of God more 
effectually “ moves upon the face of 
the waters,”+ or in other words, pre- 
pares to vivify the seeds of virtue and 
godliness which had been sown in the 
humaw mind by education. | 

As such a preparatory state of hu- 
mility may be thus compared to the 


*The Hebrew word which bas been 
translated “ without form” in the second 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, is more 
properly rendered “ emply.” 


t This sentence, in the original, express- 
es the idea of brooding, as a hen broods 
over her eggs, in order to vivify the inter- 
ual principle of life which is within them 
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‘evident that the Psalmist prayed 


~ effects of such a flood, we are all, like | 


chaotic darkness which preceded the | 
creation of the world, so also may it, | 
with equal propriety, be compared to 
that more dreadful chaos which pre- 
ceded the building of the Ark by Noah. 
For if the moral and intellectual world 
of man can be properly compared to 
this material world, (as we see it can 
in the ‘furegoing figure of creation) 
what can be more proper than to com- 
re the evils, errors, and corruptions 
of fallen nature, to a flood of waters, 
overwhelming and destroying such 
moral or intellectual world ? But ifany 
doubts exist as to the justness off this 
comparison, there is sufficient }erip- 
ture testimony to remove them.” It is 


against the innate corruptions of his 
nature, (as they were operated on and 
influenced by evil spirits,) when he 
said— Let not the water-flood over- 
flow me, neither let the deep swallow 
meup;” and in another place—* The 
proud waters had gone even over my 
soul;” and again—* The floods of 
ungodly men, ans evil spirits] made 
me afraid.” From these, and many 
other similar passages, it is evident, to 
the illuminated Mason, that there is 
such a thing as a moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual flood, and that it consists 
in au overflowing of ungodliness, or of 
those evil propensities and false per- 
suasions, which separate man from 
Heaven. This flood, therefore, is far 
more terrible and destructive than any 
which destroys only the bodies of men, 
for it drowns and destroys the soul, 
by separating it from its only proper 
life, the favour, the love, thé mercy, 
and blessing of the Great FATHER 
or Betnc. This, therefore, is the 
flood to which our Saviour alludes, 
when he says—* As it was in the days 
of Noah, so shall it be in the days of | 
the Son of Man,” &c. 

To preserve our souls from the fatal | 





Noah, commanded to “ make us an 
ark,” or, in other words, to repent and | 
be converted—for that alone can avert 

the threatening ruin and destruction, 
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We are commanded to build the ark, 
to show us that without our consent and 
diligent co-operation, the work of re- 
generation will never be effected in 
our hearts and lives; and the only 
manner in which we can co-operate, 
is by becoming humble, willing, and 
obedient. But how gloomy and dread- 
ful is our situation when we first feel 
the’ necessity of building this spiritual 
ark. Death stares us in the face, and 
we are almost constrained to cry out 
with David, “ Let not the water-tlood 
overflow me, neither let the deep swal- 
low me up.” Who cannot see that 
this, also, is a state preparatory to the 
great and mysterious work of regene- 
ration, For that the building an ark 
has such a spiritual allusion, is mani- 
fest from the authority of an Apostle, 
who in speaking of the deliverance of 
Noah and his family, in the ark, ex- 
presses himself in these remarkable 
words+—" The like figure whereunto 
even baptism doth also now save 
us.”  Agreeable to this -postolic 
testimony, the ark, which Noah of old 
was commanded to prepare, was a 
figure of baptism, or, as it is expressed 
in the original, baptism was the anti- 
type of the saving ark; and since bap- 
tism, in its spiritual sense, signifies pu- 
rification from evil, and thus regene- 
ration, therefore purifjeation and re- 
generation were also fyured by the 
ark of old, 

Want of. room will prevent my pro- 
ceeding any farther in this number ; 
but it is presumed that the reader is 
by this time prepared to see the same 
correspondence hold good as relates to 
the construction of the tabernacle by 
Moses, and the building of the temple 
by Solomon. 


SR 
SEVENTH LECTURE; 
OR, 

ROYAL ARCH DEGREE. 


This august degree is the summit of 
ancient Masonry, and far exceeds all 
the preceding, iu beauty, sublimity, and 
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importance. It is calculated to im- 
press on the mind, the “ being and 
existence of a supreme Deity, without 
beginning of days, or end of years,” 
and forcibly to remind us of the reve- 
rence due to his Holy Name. Base 
indeed must be that man, who, after 
travelling thus far, can calmly hear the 
name of the Supreme High Priest of 


the Universe used in any other manner, 


than with “ reverential awe ;” or in 
any degree countenance disobedience 
to his commands. 

Many of the essentials of the craft, 
which were buried in darkness for the 
space of four hundred and seventy 
years, are in this degree brought to 
light ; a knowledge of which, is abso- 
lutely necessary to render the Masonic 
character complete. 

This lecture is divided into two sec- 
tions, which every Royal Arch Mason 
should perfectly understand, before, he 
is qualified to fill the various stations to 
which he may be called, and to per- 
form such services as may be required 
by the chapter. 

The following passage of scripture 
is read or repeated at opening a royal 
arch chapter : 


2 THESSALONIANS ili, 6—17. 

“ Now we command you, brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from eve- 
ry brother that walketh disorderly, and 
not after the tradition which he re- 
eeived of us. For yourselves know how 
ye ought to follow us, for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly armong you, 
Neither did we eat any man’s bread 
for nought, but wrought with labour 
and travail night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any.of you. Not 
because we have no power, but to 
make ourselves an ensample unto you 
to follow us. For even when we were 
with you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither should 
he eat: For we hear that there are 
some which walk among you disorder- 
ly, working not at all, but are busy- 
bodies. Now them that are such, we 


command and exhort, by our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, that with quictness they 
work, and eat their own bread. But 
ye, brethren, be not weary in well do- 
ing. And if any man obey not our 
word, by this epistle, note that man, 
and lave no company with him, that 
he may be ashamed. Yet count him 
not as an enemy, but adinonish him as 
a brother. Now the Lord of peace 
himself give you peace always by all 
means. The Lord be with you all. 
The salutation of Paul, with mine own 
hand, which is the token in every epis- 
tle; so I write.” - 


THE FIRST SECTION 


Presents an extensive field for con- 
templation. and. study; and furnishes 
many highly interesting particulars re- 
lative to the state of Masonry, during 
king Solomon’s reign, and subsequent 
to that period. Jt explains the mode 
of government, designates the appella- 
tion, number, and situation of the se- 
veral officers, and points out the pur- 
pose aud duty of their respective sta- 
tions. It also designates the various 
colours of their banners, and explains 
the morals to which they allude. 


THE SECOND SECTION 


Contains a fund of interesting and 
valuable historical information, and 
demonstrates, in a striking manner, 
that virtue and happiness are the ulti- 
mate consequences of virtue and jus- 
tice; whilst the practices of vice and 
immortality, are invariably followed 
by disgrace and ruin. 

The following passages of scripture, 
prayer, charge, &c., which are intro- 
duced during the ceremony of exalta- 
tion, should be properly arranged, and 
it is essentially necessary that their 
application should be familiar to all 
royal. arch Masons. 


ISAIAH xii, 16. 


“ T will bring the blind by a way 
that they knew not; I wilt lead them 
in paths that they have not known; I 
will make the darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight : 
These things will I do unto them, and 
will not forsake them.” 
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PRAYER 


REHEARSED DURING THE CEREMONY OF EX- 
ALTATION TO THE DEGREE OF ROYAL 
ARCH MASON. 


«“ Supreme Architect of Universal 
Nature, who, by thine Almighty Word, 
didst speak into being the stupendous 
Arch of Heaven, and, for the instruc- 
tion and pleasure of thy rational crea- 
tures, didst adorn us with greater and 
lesser lights; thereby magnifying thy 
power, and endearing thy goodness 
unto the sons of men: we humbly 
adore and worship thine unspeakable 

rfection. We bless thee that when 
man had fallen from his innocence, and 
his happiness, thou didst still leave 
unto him the powers of reasoning, and 
capacity of improvement and of plea- 
sure. We thank thee that amidst the 
pains and calamities of our present 
state, so many means of refreshment 
and satisfaction are reserved unto us, 


while travelling the rugged path of. 


life. Especially would we at this time 
render thee our thanksgiving and 
praise for the institution, as members 
of which we are at this time assem- 
hled, and for all the pleasure we have 
derived from it. We thank thee that 
the few here assembled before thee, 
have been favoured with new induce- 
ments, and laid under new and stronger 
obligations, to virtue and holiness. 
May these obligations, O blessed Fa- 
ther, have their full effect upon us. 
Teach us, we pray thee, the true reve- 
rence of thy great, mighty, and terrible 
name. Inspire us with a firm and un- 
shaken resolution in our virtuous pur- 
suits. Give us grace diligently to 
search thy word in the Book of Nature, 
wherein the duties of our high vocation 
are inculcated with divine authority. 
May the solemnity of the ceremonies 
of our institution be duly impressed en 
our minds, and have a lasting and hap- 
py effect upon our lives. O thou who 
didst aforetime appear unto thy servant 
Moses in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush, enkindle, we beseech 
thee, in each of our hearts, a flame of 
devotion to thee, of love to each other, 
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and of charity to all mankind. May 
all thy miracles and mighty works fill 
us with the dread, and thy goodness 
impress us with the love of thy holy | 
name. May holiness to the Lord be 
engraven on all our thoughts, words, 
and actions. May the incense of piety 
ascend continually unto tee from the 
altar of our hearts, and burn, day and 
night, as a sacrifice of a sweet smelling 
savour, well pleasing unto thee. And 
since sin has destroyed within us the 
first temple of purity and innocence, 
may thy heavenly grace guide and as- 
sist us in rebuilding a second temple of 
reformation, and may the glory of this 
latter house be greater than the glory 
of the former. Amen.” So mote it be. 


“* Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro 
his father-in-law, the priest of Midian : 
and he led the flock to the back side 
of the desert, and came to the moun- 
tain of God, even to Horeb. And the 
angel of the Lorp appeared unto him 
in a flame of fire, out of the midst of 
a bush: and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the 
bush was not consumed. And Moses 
said, I will now turn aside and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 
And when the Lord saw that he 
turned aside to see, God called unto 
him out of the midst of the bush, and 
said, Moses, Moses! And he said, 
Here am I. And he said, draw not 
nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet; for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. Moreover 
he said, I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. And Meses 
hid his face; for he was afraid to look 
upon God.” 

2 CHRONICLES xxxvi, 11—20. 

“ Zedekiah was oné and twenty 
years old when he began to reign; 
and reigned eleven years in Jerusa- 
lem. And he: did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lorn his Gop, 
and humbled not himself before Jere-, 
miah the prophet, speaking from the 
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mouth of the Lorn. And he also re- 
belled against king Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had made him swear. by God: 
but he stiffened his neck, and harden- 
ed his heart, from turning unto the 
Lorp God of Israel. Moreover, all 
the chief of the priests and the people 
transgressed very much, after all the 
abominations of the heathen, and pol- 
luted the house of the Lorp, which he 
had hallowed in Jerusalem. And the 
Lorp God of their fathers sent to him 
by his messengers, rising up betimes, 
and sending ; because he had compas- 
sion on his people, and on his dwell- 
ing-place: But they mocked the mes- 
sengers of God, and despised his 
words, and misused his prophets, un- 
til the wrath of the Lorp arose against 
his people, till there was no remedy. 
Therefore he brought upon them the 
king of the Chaldees, who slew their 
young men with the sword in the 
house of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man er mai- 
den, old man, or him that stooped for 
age; he gave them all into his hand. 
Aud all the vessels of the house of 
God, great and small, and the trea- 
sures of the house of the Lorp, and 
the treasures of the king, and of his 
princes; all these he brought to Ba- 
bylon. And they burnt the house of 
God, and brake down the wall of Jeru- 
salem, and burnt all the palaces there- 
of with fire, and destroyed all the 
goodly vessels thereof. And them 
that had escaped from the sword car- 
ried he away to Babylon, where they 
were servants to him and his sons, 
until the reign of the kingdom of Per- 
‘sia. 


EZRA i, 1—3. 


“Now, in the first year of Cyrus 
king of Persia, (that the word of the 
Lorp by the mouth of Jeremiah might 
be fulfilled,) the Lorp stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he 
made a proclamation throughout all 
his kingdom, and put it also in writing, 
saying, thus saith Cyrus king of Per- 

sia, The Lorpv God of heaven hath 
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given me all the kingdoms of the earth; 
and he hath charged me to build him 
an house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah: Who is there among you of 
all his people? his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lorp God of Israel (he is the God) 
which is in Jerusalem.” 


EXopDvSs ili, 13, 14. 


* And Moses said unto God, Be- 
hold, when 1 come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
The God of your fathers hath sent ne 
unto you; and they shall say to me, 
What is his name? what shall I say 
untothem? And God said unto Mo- 
ses, | AM THAT 1 AM: and he 
said, Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, 1 AM hath sent me 
unto you.” 


PSALM cxli. 


“ Lord, Icry unto thee: make haste 
unto me; give ear unto my voice, 
when I cry unto thee. Let my prayer 
be set forth before thee as incense, and 
the lifting up of my hands as the even- 
ing sacrifice. Set a watch, O Lorp, 
before my mouth; keep the door of 
my lips. Incline not my heart to any 
evil thing, to practise wicked works 
with men that work iniquity ; and let 
me not eat of their dainties. Let the 
righteous smite me, i¢ shall be a kind- 
ness; and let him reprove me, it shal/ 
be an excellent oil which shall not 
break my head ; for yet my prayer /al- 
so shall be in their calamities. When 
their judges are overthrown in stony 
places, they shall hear my words ; for 
they are sweet. Our bones are scat- 
tered at the grave’s mouth, as when 
one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon 
the earth. But mine eyes are unto 
thee, O Gop the Lorn: in thee is my 
trust; leave not my soul destitute. 
Keep me from the snare which they 
have laid for me, and the gins of the 
workers of iniquity. Let the wicked 
fall into their own nets, whilst that I 
withal escape.” 
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PSALM cxlii. 


“Tcried unto the Lorp with my 
voice ; with my voice unto the Lorp 
did I make my supplication. I poured 
out my complaint before him ; I shew- 
ed before him my trouble. When my 
spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
then thou knewest my path. In the 
way wherein I walked have they privi- 
ly laid a snare for me. I looked on 
my right hand, and beheld, but there 
was nO man that would know me: re- 
fuge failed me; no man cared for my 
soul. I cried unto thee, O Lorn: I 
said, Thou art my refuge and my por- 
tion in the land of the living. Attend 


unto my cry; for I am brought very | 


low: deliver me from my persecutors ; 
for they are stronger than I. Bring 
my soul out of prison, that I may 
praise thy name: the righteous shall 
compass me about ; for thou shalt deal 
bouatifully with me.” 


PSALM CxXliil. 


‘“‘ Hear my prayer, O Lorp, give 
ear to my supplications : in thy faith- 
fulness answer me, and in thy righte- 
ousness. And enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant : for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified. For 
the enemy hath persecuted my soul; 
he hatk smitten my life down te the 
ground ; he hath made me to dwell in 
darkness, as those that have been long 
dead. Therefore is my spirit over- 
whelmed within me ; my heart within 
me is desolate. 1 remember the days 
of old, I meditate on all thy works; 
J muse on the work of thy hands. I 
stretch forth my hands unto thee: my 
soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty 
land. Selah. Hear me speedily, O 
Lorn: my spirit faileth: hide not thy 
face trom me, lest I be like unto them 
that go down into the pit. 
to hear thy loving-kindness in the 
inorning : for in thee do I trust: cause 
me te know the way wherein I should 
walk ; for I lift up my soul unto thee. 
Deliver me, O Lorp, from mine ene- 


Cause me. 
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mies: I flee unto thee, to hide me. 
Teach me to do thy will; for thou art 
my Ged : thy spirit is good; lead me. 
into the land of uprightness. Quicken - 
me, O Lorp, for thy name’s sake : for 
thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul 
out of trouble. And of thy mercy cut 
off mine enemies, and destroy all them 


that afflict my soul: for I am thy 
servant.” 


Exopus iv, 1—9. 


*‘ And Moses answered and said, 
But behold, they will not believe me, 
nor hearken unto my voice: for they 
will say, The Loxzp hath net appeared 
unto thee. And the Lorp said unto 
him, What zs that in thine hand? And 
he said, A rod. And he said, Cast it 
on theground. And he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent: and 
Moses fled from before it. And the 
Lorp said unto Moses, Put forth thine 
hand, and take it by the tail. And he 
put forth his hand, and caught it, and 
it became arod in his hand: That 
they may believe that the Lornp Gop 
of their fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. And 
the Lorp said furthermore unto him, 
Put now thine hand into thy bosom. 
And he put his hand into his bosom 5 
and when he took it out, behold, his 
hand was leprous as snow. And he 
said, Put thine hand into thy bosom 
again. And he put his hand into his 
bosom again, and plucked it out of his 
bosom; and, behold, it was turned 
again as his other flesh. And it shall 
come to pass, if they will not believe 
thee, neither hearken to the voice of 
the first sign, that they will believe the 
voice of the latter sign. And it shall 
come to pass, if they will not believe 
also these two signs, neither hearken 
unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of 
the water of the river, and pour ié 
upen the dry dand: and the water, 
which thou takest out of the river, 
shall become blood upon the dry 


land.” 


Kkk 
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HAGGAI ii, 1—9, 23. 


“ In the seventh month, in the one 
and twentieth day of the month, came 
the word of the Lorp by the prophet 
Haggai, saying, Speak now to Zerub- 
babel the son of Shealtiel, governor of 
Judah, and to Joshua the son of Jose- 
dech the high priest, and to the residue 
of the people, saying, Who is left 
among you that saw this house in her 
first glory ? and how do ye see it now? 
#s it not in your eyes in comparison otf | 
itas nothing? Yet now be strong, O 
Zerubbabel, saith the Lorp ; and be 
strong, O Joshua, son of Josedech the 
high priest; and be strong, all ye 
people of the land, saith the Lorp, 
and work: for I am with you, saith 
the Lorp of hosts. According to the 
word that I covenanted with you when 
ye came out of Egypt, so my spirit re- 
maineth among you: fear ye not. For 
thus saith the Lorn of hosts; Yet once, 
it isa little while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the. sea, 
and the dry /and; And I will shake 
all nations, and the Desire of all na- 
tions shall come: and | will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lorp of 
hosts. The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lorp of hosts. 
The glorv of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, saith the 
Lorp of hosts: and in this place will 
I give peace, saith the Logo of hosts. 











“In that day, saith the Lorp of | 
hosts, will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, | 
. my servant, the son of Shealtiel, saith | 
the Lorn, and will make thee as a 
signet: for I have chosen thee, saith 
the Lorp of hosts. 


ZECHARIAH iv, 6—10. 


“ Then he answered and spake unto 
me, saying, This is the word of the 
Lorp unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spi- 
rit, saith the Lorn of hosts. Who art 
thou, O great mountain? before Ze- 
rubbabel thou shalt become a plain: 
and he shall bring forth the head-stoue 
thereof wiiA shoutings, crying, Grace, 
grace, unto it. Moreover, the word | 











of the Lorp came unto me, saying, 
The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the 
foundation of this house, his hands 
shall also finish it: and thou shalt 
know that the Lorp of hosts hath sent 
me unto you. For who hath despised 
the day of small things? for they shall 
rejoice, and shall see the plummet in 
the hand of Zerubbabel with those 
seven: they are the eyes of the Lorp, 
which run to aud fro through the 
whole earth.” 


JOHN 1, 1—5. 
“In the beginning was the Word, 


and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in 


the beginning with God. All things 


were made by him; and without him 
was not any thing made that was 
made. In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness; and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not. 


DEUTERONOMY XXXi, 24—206. 


“ And it came to pass, when Mo- 
ses had made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book until they 
were finished, That Moses command- 
ed the Levites, which bare the ark of 
of the covenant of the Lorp, saying, 
Take this book of the law, and put it 
in the side of the ark of the covenant 
of the Lorp your God, that it may be 
there for a witness against thee.” 


EXODUS XXv, 21. 

“And thou shalt put the mercy- 
seat above upon the ark; and in the 
ark thou shalt put the testimony that 
I shall give thee.” 

EXopDuS Xvi, 32—34. 

“ And Moses said, This is the thing 
which the Lorp commandeth, Fill au 
omer of it, to be kept for your gene- 
rations; that they may see the bread 
wherewith I have fed you in the wil- 
derness, when I brought you forth 
from the land of Egypt. And Moses 
said unto Aaron, ‘Take a pot, and put 
an omer full of manna therein, and Jay 
it up before the Lorn, to be kept for 
your generations. As the Lorp com- 
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manded Moses, so Aaron laid it up 
before the Testimony, to be kept.” 


NUMBERS Xvii, 10. 


« And the Lorp said unto Moses, 
Bring Aaron’s rod again before the 
testimony, to be kept for a token 
against the rebels; and thou shalt 
quite take away their murmurings 
from me, that they die not.” 


HEBREWS ix, 2—5. 


“For there was a tabernacle made ; 
the first, wherein was the candlestick, 
and the table, and the shew-bread; 
which is called The Sanctuary. And 
after the second veil the tabernacle, 
which is called The Holiest of all; 
Which had the golden censer, and the 
ark of the covenant overlaid round 
about with gold, wherein was the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aa- 
ron’s rod that budded, and the tables 
of the covenant; And over it the che- 
rubims of glory shadowing the mercy- 
seat; of which we cannot now speak 
particularly.” 


AMOS ix, 11. 


“In that day will I raise up the ta- 
bernacle of David that is fallen, and 
close up the breaches thereof; and I 
will raise up his ruins, and I will build 
it as in the days of old.” 


Exopus Vi, 2, 3. 


* And God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, I am the Lorp: Andl 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but by my name JEHO- 
VAH was I not known to them.” 


KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, 


The following particulars relative to 
king Solomon’s Temple, may with 
propriety be here introduced, and can- 
not fail to be interesting to all classes of 
readers, and particularly so to royal 
arch Masons. 

“ This famous fabric was situated 
on Mount Moriah, near the place 
where Abraham was about to offer up 
his son Isaac, and where David met 
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death of David; 
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and appeased the destroying Angel. It 
was begun in the fourth year of the 
reign of Solomon; the third after the 
four hundred and 
eighty years after the passage of the 
Red Sea, and on the second day of the 
month Zif, being the second month 
of the sacred year, which answers to 
the 21st of April, in the year of the 
world 2992, and was carried on with 
such prodigious speed, that it was 
finished, in all its parts, in little more 
than seven years. 

‘* By the masonic art, and the wise 
regulations of Solomon, every part of 


| the building, whether of stone, brick, 


timber, or metal, was wrought and pre- 


| pared before they were brought to Je- 
_rusalem ; so that the only tools made 
use of in erecting the fabric were 
| wooden instruments prepared for that 


| purpose, 


The noise of the ax, the 


_ hammer, and every ether tool of me- 
' tal, was confined to the forests of Le- 
| banon, where the timber was procu- 


red, and to Mount Libanus, and the - 
| plains and 


quarries of Zeredathah, 


| where the stones were raised, squared, 
, marked and numbered ; that nothing 
_ might be heard among the masons at 








Jerusalem, but harmony and peace. 

“In the year of the world 3029, 
King Solomon died, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Rehoboam.” 

Shortly after this, with Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat at ‘their head, 
the tribes revolted, and established a 
separate kingdom. ‘Thus divided, the 
tribes of Israel continued under two 
distinct governments, two hundred and 
fifty-four years; when the ten revolt- 
ed tribes became weak and degenera- 
ted, and their country was laid waste, 


their government overthrown, and ex-’ 


tirpated by Salmanezer, the Assyrian 
king. After a series of changes, Je- 


rusalem was besieged by Nebuchad- | 


nezzar, hing of- Babylon, and after a 
defence of a year and a half, it was 
surrendered, and delivered to the offi- 
cers of Nebuchadnezzar, in the ele- 
venth year of the reign of Zedekiah, 
king of Judab. ‘The temple was sack- 
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ed and destroyed, all the holy vessels, 1 


together with the two famous brazen 
pillars, were taken away, and the rem- 
nant of the people who escaped the 
sword, were carried away captives to 
Babylon ; where they remained ser- 
vants to Nebuchadnezzar, and _ his 
successors, till the reign of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, who, in the first year of his 
reign, being influenced and directed by 
the same divine power by which he 
was invisibly led to the throne of Per- 
sia, issued an edict for the liberation 
of the captive Jews, with permission 
to return to Jerusalem, and rebuild the 
city, and house of the Lord. The 
principal people of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, with the Priests and 
Levites, immediately departed, and 
commenced the glorious work ; many 
of the Jews, however, rather than re- 
linquish the possessions they had ob- 
tained in Babylon, determined to re- 
main there. 


CHARGE 
TO A NEWLY EXALTED COMPANION. 
“ Worthy Companion, 


“‘ By the consent and assistance of 
the members of this chapter, you are 
now exalted to the sublime and hon- 
ourable degree of a royal arch Mason. 

“6 Having attained this degree, you 
have arrived at the summit and per- 
fection of ancient masonry ; and are 
consequently entitled to a full expla- 
nation of the mysteries of the order. 

“ The rites and mysteries develo 
in this degree have been handed down 
through a chosen few, unchanged by 


time, and uncontrolled by prejudice ; | 


‘ and we expect and trust, they will be 
regarded by you with the same vene- 
ration, and transmitted with the same 
scrupulous purity to your successors. 

«“ No one can reflect on the ceremo- 
nies of gaining admission into this 
place, without being forcibly struck 
with the important lessons which they 
teach. | 

“Here we are necessarily led to 
contemplate with gratitude and admi- 








ration the sacred sourée from: whence 
all earthly comforts flow ; here we find 
additional inducements to continue 
steadfast and immoveable in the dis. 


charge of our respective duties ; and 


here we are bound, by the most solemn 
ties, to promote each other’s welfare, 
and correct each other’s failings, by 
advice, admonition, and reproof. 

“ As it is our most earnest desire, 
and a duty we owe to eur companions 
of this order, that the admission of 
every candidate into this chapter shal! 
be attended by the approbation of the 
most scrutinizing eye, we hope always 
to possess the satisfaction of finding 
none amongst us, but such as will pro- 
mote to the utmost of their power the 
great end of our institution. By pay- 
ing due attention to this determination, 
we expect you will never recom- 
mend any candidate to this chapter, 
whose abilities, and knowledge | of 
the foregoing degrees, you cannot free- 
ly vouch for, and whom you do not 
firmly and confidently believe, will 
fully conform to the principles of our 
order, and fulfil the obligations of a 
royal arch Mason. While such are 
our members, we may expect to be 
united in one object, without luke- 
warmness, inattention, or neglect; but 


zeal, fidelity, and affection, will be the » 


distinguishing characteristics of our 
society, and that satisfaction, harmo- 
ny, and peace, may be enjoyed at our 
meetings, which no other society car 


afford.” 


CLOSING. 


The chapter is closed with solemn 


ceremonies ; and the following prayer 


is rehearsed by the most excellent high 
priest : 

“ By the Wisdom of the Supreme 
High Priest may we be directed, by 
his Strength may we be enabled, and 
by the Beau‘y of virtue may we be 
incited, to perform the obligations here 
enjoined on us ; to keep inviolably the 
mysteries here unfolded to us; and 
invariably to practise all those duties 
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out of the chapter, which are inculca- 
ted én it. 


Response. So mote it be. Amen. 


— 
ROYAL ARCH SONG. 


When orient Wisdom beam'd serene, 
And pillar’d Strength arose ; 

When Beauty ting’d the glowing scene, 
And Faith her mansion chose ; 

Exulting bands the fabric view’d, 
Mysterious powers ador’d ; 

And high the Triple Union stood, 

That gave the Mystic Word. | 


Pale Envy wither’d at the sight, 

And, frowning o’er the pile, 

Call’d Murder up from realms of night, 
To blast the glorious toil.— 

With ruffian Outrage join’d, in wo 
They form'd the league abhorr’d ; 

And wounded Science felt the blow, 
That crush’d the Mystic Word. 


Concealment from sequester’d cave, 
On sable pinions flew ; 

And o’er the sacrilegious grave 

Her veil impervious threw. 

The associate band, in solemn state, 
The awful loss deplor'd ; 

And Wisdom mourn’d the ruthless fate, 
That whelm'd the Mystic Word. 


At length, through time’s expanded 
sphere, 

Fair Science speeds her way ; 

And warm'd by Truth’s refulgence,clear 
Reflects the kindred ray ; 

A second fabric’s towering height 
Proclaims the sign restor’d ; 

From whose foundation, brought to light, 
Is drawn the Mystic Word. 


To depths obscure, the favour’d Trine 
A dreary course engage ; 

Till, through the Arch, the ray divine 
Illumes the sacred page.— 

From the wide wonders of this blaze, 
Our ancient sign’s restor'd ;— 
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The Royal Arch alone displays 


The long-lost Mystic Word. 


———— 
ROYAL ARCH ODE. 
Almighty Sire! our Heavenly King, 
Before whose sacred name we bend, 
Accept the praises which we'sing, 
And to our humble prayers attend ! 
All hail, great Architect divine! 
This universal frame is thine. 


Thou who didst Persia’s king command 
A proclamation to extend, 

That Israel’s sons might quit ‘heir land, 
Their holy temple to attend. 


That sacred place, where Three in One 
Compris’d thy comprehensive name ; 
And where the bright meridian sun 
Was seen thy glory to proclain. 


Thy watchful eye, a length of time, 
Thy wondrous circle did attend ; 

The glory and the power be thine, . 
Which shall from age to age descend. 


On thy Omnipotence we rest, 
Secure of thy protection here ; 
And hope hereafter to be blest, 
When we have left this world of care. 


Grant us, great God, thy pow’rful aid, 
To guide us through this vale of tears ; 
For where thy goodness is display’d, 
Peace soothes the mind, and pleasure 
cheers. 


Inspire us with thy grace divine ; 
Thy sacred law our guide shall be ; 
To every good our hearts incline, 
From every evil keep us free. 
eR 
From tHe Masonic Miscerrany. 


RIGHTS OF VISITERS. 


We observe in a late number of the 
‘ American Masonic Reoister,” a 
valuable work published in New-York, 
the following 7 rar 

« Can or ought a lodge, during work- 


ing hours, on pretence of ‘ not having 
time,’ or apy other pretence, refuse to 
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examine and admit a visiting brother 
who presents himself at its door, ready, 
able, and willing to work his way in.” 


As we presume it is the wish of the 
inquirer to hear the opinion of any 
brother who may be disposed to give 
one, we take the liberty to make a few 
comments on the question, which we 
deem highly interesting and important 
to the fraternity. 

Among the rights and privileges 
conferred upon a candidate at his ini- 
tiation or advancement, none perhaps 


of any lodge working under proper au- 
thority, in the degree to which he is ad- 


out the world. 
key to almost every other. It is in 
' the lodge that he looks for Masonic 
information, and it is there that he ex- 
pects to meet with his brethren, and to 
form those associations which may be 
so important to him, in the transac- 
tion of business, or in the promotion 


of his comfort, in a land of strangers. 

This privilege, so long as he continues | 
in good standing, and is capable of 

proving his title to it, we consider as 

unalienable, and to us therefore it is | 

tare obvious, that no lodge can | 
ia 


ve a right, 
sufficient cause, to exclude from its 
meetings any brother “ ready, able, 
and willing to work his way in.” The 
resort to a “ pretence” as an apology 
for refusing to admit, would only ag- 
gravate the wrong, as it would evince 
a conviction of the impropriety of at- 
tempting to exclude without a sufhi- 
cient reason. 

The question however recurs, whe- 
ther circumstances may not actually 
exist sufficient to justify a lodge in re- 
fusing admission to a visiting brother 

in good standing. ‘To every general 
rule, there are some exceptions ; and 
it may be contended, although every 
Mason has commoniy a right to claim 
admission into any lodge he may wish 
to visit, that peculiar cases may exist 
where the exercise of this right eannot 





‘tremely rare. | 
to conceive, that any lodge can be so 








wantonly and without | 
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with propriety be insistedon. To this 
suggestion it is difficult to make a gene- 
ral reply. Such cases, if any can ex- 
ist, are not easily to be imagined oor 
must, from the nature of things, be ex- 
It is scarcely possible 


hurried with business as to be unable 
to permit a single brother to retire, in 
order to examine a stranger who may 
wish to visit. Should a visiter how- 
ever apply for admission, while a lodge 


| was in the midst of business that could 
is more important than that of being | 
entitled to admission withie the walls 


not with propriety be interrupted, or 
after the completion of its business, 
just as it was about to be closed, he 


| surely could not deem it a hardship 
vanced, wherever he may go, through. | 
This privilege is the 


that his entrance should be delayed in 
the one case, and perhaps entirely re- 
fused in the other. But as to the idea, 
which we have heard advanced by 
some brethren, that alodge may have 
private business, during the transaciion 
of which all but itsown members may 
be excluded, it is too preposterous to 
gain many advocates. No lodge can, 


| consistently, transact any business in 


its Masonic character, toa full knowl- 
edge of which every brother who has 
attained the degree in which it is trans- 
acted, is not absolutely entitled. 

If any difference of opinion. exists 
upon this subject, we shall be glad to 
receive the ideas of any of our breth- 
ren who may be inclined to discuss it. 


—— 
INSTALLATION AT BROOKLYN. 
On Thursday, the 19th of July last, 

St. Alban’s Lodge, No. 60, was in- 

stalled in the village of Brooklyn, .in 

(Queens county, by the officers of the 

Grand Lodge of the State of New- 

i ieg The ceremony was perform- 

d at Morrison’s Hotel, on Brooklyn 

Heights, after which, a very large and 


| respectable Masonic procession was 
| formed, with an excellent band of mu- 
sic, and proceeded to St. 


Ann’s 
Church, where, besides the usual ser- 
vices, a most elegant and impressive 
discourse was delivered, by our most 
worshipful Brother, the reverend 
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Henry J.. Feltus, assistant Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge ef this 
State, from 1 Peter ii, 17. 

“ Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honour the king.” 

After the services at the church, the |, 
procession was again formed, ‘and || 
moved through the most prominent 
streets in the village ; when they re- 
turned to Morrison’s Hotel, and par- 
took of refreshments, which — were 
bountifully provided. 

The following brethren have been 
duly elected officers for the present 
year :— 

Erastus Worthington, Worshipful 
Master. 

George W. Rogers, Senior Warden. 

Ralph Malbone, Junior Warden. 

ies ge S. Wise, Secretary. 

Alexander Robertson, ‘Treasurer. 

Abiathar Young, Senior Deacon. 

Robert 8. Tatem, Junior Deacon. 

J. N. Smith, bala aid 

Joseph Watson, é eereree 

W.P. M. John Titus, Masters of | 

— Amerman, § Ceremonies 

W. P.M. Isaac Nichols, T'yler. 

Regular communications on the 
second and fourth Mondays of every 
month, at Hunter’s Hotel, frulton- 
street. 





oe 
Companton Prart, 
Atthe annual meeting of Columbian 
E neampment of Knights Templars, 
No. 5, held in New-York, on the 20th 
of April last, the following officers were 
duly elected for the present year :— 
George Howard, M. E. G. C. 
Garret Morgan, Generalissimo. 
John Telfair, C. G. 
Silas Lyon, M. E. Prelate. 
B. W. Peck, S. G. I. 
Joel Jones, J. G. W. 
Nicholas Rosse, Treasurer. 
W. F. Piatt, Recorder. 
Edward Higgins, S. B. 
Thos. VW? ready, S. B. 
John Niles, Warder. 
John Utt, Sentinel. 
Please publish the above, and oblige 
Yours, &c. 
W.F. PIA’ CT, Recorder. 





Extract of a letter from Granville, Ohio, 
to the Editor of the Masonic Register, 
dated July 20, 1821. 

“ The brethren of Centre Star 

_ Lodge, with a number of visiting breth- 

_ ren, celebrated the anniversary of St. 

| John the Baptist, on Monday the 25th 

| of'June last. At ten o’clock A. M. 

they assembled at Mason-Hall, and 

formed a procession, which moved to 


band of music, where an oration on 
the design and principles of the insti- 
tution was delivered by Brother W. S. 
| Orchards. The officers of the lodge 
were installed by companion B. 
Smith; after which the procession 
moved to the house of brother W. War- 





ner, and the festivities of the day were 
| concluded with a splendid ball in the 
evening.” 

j ——_—— 

NEW MASONIC WORK. 


We have received the two first num- 
bers of the Masonic Miscellany, and 
| ~ .adies’ Literary Magazine, by our 
||M. E. companion William Gibbs 
Hunt, of Lexington, Kentucky. We 
find it handsomely printed, and con- 
taining matter both instructive and en- 
tertaining. Such Gentlemen or Ladies, 
as are desirous of becoming subscri- 
bers to this valuable work, will please 








| to forward their names to the editor 
of the Masonic Register. 


For the 
terms of subscription the reader is re- 
ferred to our notice of the prospectus, 
in No. 10, page 399. 
a 
SUMMARY. 


On the 4th of April last, the new 
Masonic Hall of St. John’s. Lodge at 
Darien, Georgia, was solemnly dedi- 
cated. An impressive address on the 
occasion, was delivered by the M. W. 
Grand Master, W. P. CHarron, Esq. 

The new grand lodge in Missouri, 
was solemnly consecrated, and their 
officers installed on the ‘4th of May 
last. 

A new mark master’s lodge has 
recently been formed at Cynthiana, 


the meeting-house, accompanied by a 


ner, and partook of a sumptuous din- 
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Kentucky, under a dispensation from 
the deputy grand high priest of that 
State. 

A new grand lodge has lately been 
organized in the state of Alabama. 

A recent edict of the government of 
Naples, prohibits all secret associa- 
tions whatsoever, which is a direct 
attack upon the institution of Mason- 
ry. The same edict requires all per- 
sons, forthwith to surrender all em- 
blems, books, or papers, belonging 
to such associations, which they may 
have in their possession. 

The Masoni¢ lodge-room, at Bath, 
Upper Canada, was consumed by fire 
on the 4th of June last. We are hap- 
py however to state, that the jewels 
and furniture were saved. 

A new Free-Mason’s Lodge has 
been established at, Milford, in Wales, 
which was opened a short time ago, 
and drew together not less than 2000 
persons. After the installation, the 





Ladics were admitted to the Lodge, 
and the marbled walls, the star in the 
east, the full sun in the south, and its 
wild, descending beams in the west, 
with the brethren in full Masonic cos- 
tume, had a novel and most striking 
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For tne Masonic Recrster. 
NAPOLEON'S MEMOIRS. 


A work appeared in London, about 
two years ago, entitled, “ Historical 
Memoirs of Napoleon. Book IX. 
Translated from the original MS. 
by B. E. O’Meara.” From that time, 
the public have impatiently waited for 
an opinion respecting its authenticity. 
from some of the leading British Re- 
views; but they, as yet, have ob- 
served a studied silence; and this is 
the more extraordinary, as none of 
those celebrated productions are re- | 








markable for taciturnity when an oc- 
ecasion like the present offers. That | 


the work before ns, as @ literary com- | 
position, is very superior to many that | 
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they have with avidity fastened upon, 
there can be little question; and it is 
no-less certain, that those who could 
bestow elaborate essays on the self- 
written narratives of corporal Gass, 
and Robert Adams, might, without the 
sacrifice of much dignity, have devoted 
at least a few pages to the auto-biogra- 
phy of a man, 


“ At whose name, the world once grew 

pale.” 

Dr. O’Meara, the translator, was 
surgeon of the Bellerophon, when the 
emperor came on board; and in his 
professional capacity (by request) ac- 
companied him to the place of exile. 
He remained at St. Helena for a con- 
siderable time, but in consequence ot 
a disagreement with sir Hudson Lowe, 
the commander, he was finally arrest- 
ed and sent home to England. The 
cause of this harsh treatment appears 
to have been the refusal of the doctor 
to administer certain potions, whose 
beneficent efficacy was far from being 
acknowledged in the pharmacoperia ot 
the schools. Sir Huddy was en this 
occasion, like king John with Hubert, 
somewhat ambiguous in his prescrip- 
tions, and the honest surgeon 


“ was wont to be so dull,” 


as to require of the empyric, a written 
formula, before he would consent to 
subject himself to the fate of “the © 
Moor,” who became 


* Fall'n inthe practice of a cursed slave.” 


This “ most foul” charge against the 
Abhorson of St. Helena, is contradict- 
ed however, by testimony which many 
will deem conclusive—the just and 
equitable principles of the holy alli- 
ance—the unblemished moral reputa 
tion of his present majesty, George 
1V.—and above all, the meek and 
merciful character of the individuals 
that compose his ministry. 

Be this as it may.; the circumstances 
cunnected with the late situation of 
Dr. O'Meara, would certainly point 
him out as a probable medium through 
which tlie manuscripts of the impri- 
soned emperor would be given to the 
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world: yet inthe editorial department 
of the work, we find nothing verifying 
that anticipation. On the contrary, 
the preface states only, that the origin- 
al manuscript, which is * faithfully 
translated,” is in the same handwri- 
ting as a certain letter’ which Napo- 
leon once signed. The internal evi- 
dence of the work itself also proves 
that it is not an authorized production. 
For, let the fox-hunting ecclesiastics of 
England consider him in whatsoever 
light they may, we are far from be- 
lieving that one who stood so little in 
need of self-praise, would descend to 
the puerile vanity of designating him- 
self by the inflated egotistical epithets, 
so profusely scattered through the 
volume. 

The truth ofthe matter, however. is 
this—Napoleon, during his imprison- 
ment, has certainly been engaged in 
compiling a history of his eventful life ; 
and in this undertaking, some of his 
attendants have acted as transcribers. 
The work of general Gourgaud, is 


-avowedly the production of one of 


them, and these Memoirs” are noth- 
ing more than an interpolated copy 
of some other amanuensis there em- 
ployed. | 

The extensive information, the sound 
military maxims, and consistent detail 
of events, irresistibly compel us to 
acknowledge that they could have 
been drawn but from one source: and 
yet, the numerous defects, and the 
hurried neglect with which many sub- 
jects, on which the emperor was fond 
of dilating, are passed over, as forcibly 
induce us to believe that they are not 
given exactly as he himself would 
have “set them down.” This last 
objection appears in one instance to 
have suggested itself to the editor, as 
he acknowledges that it is expedient to 
transcribe the Moniteur account of 
the journey from Elba to Paris, in or- 
der to illustrate the “very succinct” 
narrative of that event in the Memoirs. 

In the introductory remarks prefix- 
ed to the ninth book, it is asserted 
that the preceding section, or eighth 











book, was then in the press: its long 


‘continuance there, however, we fear, 


will make no very favourable impres- 


sion with the. reader, as to the confi- 


deace that may be reposed in what 
has already been given the public. 
This portion comprises only the last 
reign of the emperor; and as the facts 
stated are incontrovertible, we shall 
proceed to give in substance the de- 
scription of the battle of Waterloo, 
which, with the exception of general 
Gourgaud’s account, is the most satis- 
factory detail that has yet appeared. 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

On the 15th June, 1815, the Empe- 
ror entered the territories of the ene- 
my, at the head of 122,000 men. The 
Prussians being unprepared, and in a 
manner scattered, fell back after some 
severe skirmishing, to Ligny. The 
uext day, the 16th, a general attack 
was made on their line, which was 
broken, and driven back after a loss 
of twenty thousand men, on the road 
to Wavre. On the same day the 

nglo-Belgian army was routed at 

uatre Bras, and forced to retreat on 
the road to Waterloo. Here, for the 
better understanding of the subject, it 
may be necessary to state, that from 
Charleroy, where the French invaded 
the Netherlands, two principal roads 
diverged—one leading to Wavre, and 
the other to Waterloo, as is laid down 
in the annexed diagram. The sides 
of the triangle being about 5 leagues 
each, in extent. 


Waterloo, , 
\ 


. Wavre. 





Quatre Bras, * " Ligny. 





Charleroy. 


The two armies being completely 
separated by the sudden advance of 
the French, retired in the several di- 
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rections already stated. The whole 
of the next day, the 17th June, the 
retreat was continued. The Prus- 
sians under Blucher, being followed by 
marshal Grouchy, with the two corps 
of Vandamme and Gerard—and the 
Anglo-Belgians, by the main army 
under Napoleon. In the evening, the 
Prussians arrived at Wavre, while 
Grouchy halted several miles short of 
them: the English encamped at Wa- 
terloo, and Napoleon bivouaced in front 
of them. He immediately informed 
Grouchy that there would be a great 
battle the next day, and ordered him 
to march at an early hour in the direc- 
tion of Waterloo, : order to assist the 
main army. The conduct of the great 
chieftain, on the night preceding the 
action, we shall give in the language 
of the Memoirs—it forcibly recalls to 
mind the celebrated description of the 
poet on a similar occasion. 


a From camp to camp, 


The hum of either army stilly seunds, 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch : 
Fire answers fre; and through their paly 
flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face : 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boasttul 
neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. ** O, now, 
who will behold 
The imperial captain of this band, 
For forth he goes, and visits all his host.” 
 Herry V. 
* At one o'clock in the night, deeply 
eccupied with these important thoughts, 
he left his quarters on foot, accompanied 
only by his grand marshal, [Bertrand.] It 
was hisintention to have followedthe Eng- 
lish army in its retreat, and to endeavour 
to attack it, notwithstanding the darkness 
‘of the night, as soon as it should com- 
mence its march. He went the rounds of 
the grand guard. The: forest of Soigness 
appeared ina blaze. The horizon between 
that forest, Braine la Leude, and the farms 
of Belle Alliance and of Haye, was re- 
apleudent from the fires of the bivouacs. 
The most profound silence reigned. The 
fatigues of the preceding days had buried 
the English army in deep sleep. Having 
arrived near the woods of Chateau Hou- 
goumont, be heard the noise of a column 
ui march; now this was the time for the 
rear guard to leave its station, should the 
enemy be retreating; but this noise soon 
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ceased. The rain fell in torrents. Several 
officers sent out to reconnoitre, and spies, 
returned at balf afterthree. **** The 
English general could not Lave done any 
thing more contrary to the interests of his 
party and nation, to the general spirit of 
this campaign, and even to the most sim- 
ple rales of war, than by remaining in the 
position he occupied. Behind him was the 
defiles of the forest of Soignes. Should he 
be beaten, all retreat would be cut ‘off 
The French troops were encamped in the 
mud. The officers judged it impossible to 
give battle that day. The artillery and 
cavalry could not maneuvre onthe ground, 
it being so very wet and soft. They cal- 
culated upon its requiring twelve hours of 
fine weather to dry it. The day com- 
menced dawning. The emperor returned 


‘to his head quarters, well pleased with the 


great fault the enemy's general had com- 


| mitted, and much regretting lest the bad 


weather should prevent him taking advan- 
tage of it. But already it had commenced 
clearing up. At five he perceived a few 
weak rays of that sun which would set with 
the destruction of the English army. The 
British oligarchy would be overthrown 
France was to rise on that day more glo- 
rious, more powerful, and greater than 
ever? :r" 

In ‘the morning of the 18th June, 
1815, both armies were drawn up in 
order of battle. The right of the 
English army under the prince of 
Orange, was strongly posted in the 
woods of Hougoumont; their centre 
under the eye of Wellington himself, 
on La Haye Sainte; and their left 
wing, commanded by general Picton, 
occupied an advantageous position in 
the farm of La Haye: Their whole 
force amounting to 90,000 men. The 
French army, after some preliminary 
movements, assumed the following or- 
der—The right wing was commanded 
by count Lobau ; the centre by count 
D’Erlon; and the left by Wades Reille : 
The whole comprising nearly 70,000 
men. The artillery of either army was 
about the same—250 pieces on a side. 
The action commenced towards 11 
o’clock, by the attack of Jerome Napo- 
leon, (who commanded the extreme 


division of the left wing, of Reille ;) 


on the right of the British, stationed at 
Hougoumont. 


“ The cannonade soon became very se- 
vere. Prince Jerome several times carried 
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the wood of Hougoumont, and several times 
was repulsed. It was defended by the di- 
vision of English guards, the best of the 
enemy’s troops. These being placed on 
his right was of considerable advantage to 
the French, as it rendered the grand attack 
on his left more easy. Foy’s division sus- 
tained prince Jerome's. Prodigies of va- 
lour were displayed on both sides. The 
English guards covered the woods and 
avenues with their dead bodies, but not 
without selling their lives dearly. After 
many vicissitudes, which occupied several 
hours of the day, the entire wood was in 
possession of the French. The chateau 
into which a few hundred intrepid soldiers 
had thrown themselves, made an obstinate 
resistance. The emperor ordered a bat- 
tery of eight howitzers to be formed, which 
set fire to the barns and roofs, and enabled 
the French to become masters of the post. 

The honour of commanding the grand 
attack of the centre, was conferred on 
marshal Ney. It could not have been en- 
trusted to a braver person, or one more 
accustomed to such operations. He sent 
one of his aids-de-camp to announce all 
being ready, and that the signal was only 
waited for. Before giving it, the emperor 
again surveyed the field of battle, and per- 
ceived in the direction of St. Lambert, 
something that seemed like troops. He 
said to his major-general, [Soult,] ‘‘ Mar- 
shal, what do you see towards St. Lam- 
bert? I believe I see five or six thousand 
men. It is probably a detachment from 
Grouchy.” All the glasses of the staff were 
turned in that direction. The weather was 
considerably foggy. As it happens on 
such occasions, some maintained, that it 
was not troops, but trees; others that it 
was columns in position; others again, 
that it was troops on the mareb.” 


It was, however, soon ascertained 
that it was not adetachment from Grou- 
chy, but “the advanced guard of the 
Prussian general Bulow, who was 
marching on with 30,000 men ;” 
which constituted their fourth corps, 
and had not been engaged in any of 
the previous actions. 


“The emperor immediately ordered 
count Lobau to cross the road of Charle- 
roy by a movement on the right of his two 
divisions, to march to the support of the 
light cavalry towards St. Lambert, to 
choose a good intermediate position, 
where with 10,000 men, he might keep in 
check 39,000, if that should be necessary ; 
to attack the Prussians vigorously, as soon 
as he should hear the cannon of the troops 








detached to theirrear by marshal Grouchy” | 


—— 
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Orders had been already transmitted 
to the latter commander, to that effect, 
and the total destruction of the corps 
of Bulow, was anticipated as the re- 
sult of this movement, combined with 
the attack on its front, “by (as the 
Memoirs /state) a man of count Lo- 
bau’s characte.” About noon the 
action became general along the whole 
line. Qn the right of the British, the 
chateau of Hougoumont had already 
been taken. And after a dreadful 
contest of three hours, the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, constituting their centre, 
was carried by marshal Ney. The 
left wing of their army had also been 
driven out of La Haye by count 
D’Erlon, and was, by the movement, 
completely separated from the Prus- 


sians. 


« ‘The victory (says the Memoirs) was 
won; 69,000 Frenchmen had overcome 
120,000 of the enemy. Joy wasin every 
countenance, and bope enlivened every 
breast.”’ 


Such was the situation of affairs on 
the arrival of general Blucher, about 
sun-set, with another division of thirty 
thousand men, Every thing was now 
changed—the retreating Prussians un- 
der Bulow, rallied, and joined the ad- 
Mt corps of Blucher; and the 
English commander, inspired by the 
movements on his left, at the same 
time ordered a general charge on the 
right. The overthrow was complete. 
“ Cavalry, artillery, infantry, (says the Me- 
moins) were all thrown together in con- 
fusion. The staff gained the small village 
of Genappe. The emperor was in hopes 
of there organizing a rear guard; but the 
disorder was so great, that every effort 
was in vain. 

Such was the fatal result of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Its consequences:it 
is unnecessary to detail. We shall 
therefore close our article, with a tran- 
sient notice of the gallant leaders, who 
here supported the cause of science 
and of freedom, against that of bigotry 
and despotism. Napoleon himself, is 
chained to an insulated rock, which, 
so long as it towers its head above the 
waters of the ocean, will remain a 


monument of British perfidy amd in- 
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justtce! Marshal Soult, (duke of Dal- 
matia) who acted as “ major general 
of the army,” escaped into Germany ; 
but has since been permitted to return, 
and now resides in bis native depart- 
ment of Tarn. Marshal Ney, prince 
of Mosqua, who led the attack on the 
British centre, after the restoration of 
the Bourbons, underwent the mockery 
of a “trial by his peers,” and received 
sentence of death, as a traitor to that 
country, in whose service he had ex- 
posed his life in more than five hun- 
dred battles!!! 

The forces in line, were command- 
ed by three lieutenant generals—men 
of known valour and reputation ; and 
what may perhaps be worthy of re- 
mark, they were all engaged in the 
Peninsular war ; but neither of them 
served in the disastrous Russian cam- 
paign. Count Lobau, who will be 
better known to those familiar with the 
French bulletins, as Mouton Duver- 
net, derived his title from the daring 
valour which hé evinced on the retreat 
of the army to the island of Inder Lo- 
bau, near Vienna. He was made a 
prisoner at Waterloo, but returning 
to France under a promised amnesty, 
he was perfidiously tried by a council 
of war, and shot at Lyons the 26th 
July, 1816. He met death with re- 
markable firmness; and from the whole 
tenor of his life, he has not inaptly 
been termed, “ the last of the Romans.” 

Drouet, count D’Erlon, the son of 
the post-master who prevented the 
escape of the king in the early period 
of the revolution and count Reille, 
who married a daughter of marshal 
Massena, were both banished from the 
French territories, and have not (we 
believe) yet returned. 

Marshal Grouchy, who on hearing 
of the overthrow of the main body, 
made a skilful retreat to Paris ; after- 
wards sailed for the United States, and 
remained in this country several years, 


until he received permission of the'|, 
French government to return home. 
While here, he published a justificatory 
memoir of his conduct at Waterloo, in 


HISTORICAL, 


reply to the narrative of general Gour- 
gaud. From a perusal of all that has 
been written on the subject, it appears 
that Grouchy was ordered to pursue 
the Prussians closely, but not to di- 
verge so far from the route of the 
main body of the French army, as to 
prevent his joining them at a very 
short notice. During the march, he 
repeatedly informed the emperor of 
the progress made, and of his intended 
direction ; and the emperor as fre- 
quently replied that he was satisfied 
with his course, but at the same time 
premonished him not to be drawn to 
'too great a distance from the main 
carmy. In short, it is evident that M. 
Grouchy, although equally faithful and 
intrepid, was entrusted on this occa- 
sion, with a discretionary ‘power tov 
extensive for his abilities. : 

Since the preceding article was 
put to press, intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of this extraordi- 
nary man—whether occasioned by the 
deprivations to which he was subject- 
ed, or by a more direct and less tardy 
process, is not yet ascertained: Nor is 





ie material to know; as the alterna- 
tive can detract but little from the 
| odium which the British nation has 
| incurred by their treatment of a hero, 
_ the most palpable error of whose life 
| was, the reposing a confidence in a 
| government utterly destitute of either 
| justice or generosity.* 

Of Napoleon himself we shall say 
| nothing—his deeds speak for them- 
| selves. No period of his life can be 
| pointed out unworthy of our admira- 
| tion—whether we view him at his 
| Studies in the Military Academy— 
| sparing the lives of a Parisian mob, 
| by blank vollies of musquetry—or 


* Our correspondent might with propyi 
ety have mentioned, that, the present 
“king of England” was bound to the 
“emperor Napoleon” by stronger ties than 
is generally known to the world ; and that 
the M.W.G P.M. of England, has forfeit 


| ed every claim to the confidence of even 


his meanest subjects. 


Ep. Mas. Ree 








HISTORICAL. 


with his own hands sponging and 
loading a cannon on the field of bat- 
tle—heading his granadiers on the 
bridge of Lodi; or seizing a standard 
at the passage of the. Arcola—whether 
battering the towers of Mantua; ot 
decorating the tomb of its immortal 
poet—consoling the widow of a fallen 
officer ; or dictating terms to a con- 
quered despot. Whiether directing the 
movement of armies on the sacred 
summits of Mount Tabor; or measur- 
ing pyramids, and deciphering obe- 
lisks in the fertile plains of Egypt. 
Ordering the assault of a Turkish 
rampart; or visiting his sick soldiery 
amidst the “pests of Jaffa.” Whe- 
ther we observe him, retiring over the 
Danube, as a discomfited assailant ; 
or crossing it at the head of his viec- 
torious columns——struggling for ascen- 
dency on the banks of the Tagus; or 
opposing destiny among the snows of 
Russia. Whether combating with the 
Arab of the desert; or contending with 
the philosophers of the Institute. To 
conclude—whetler we: view him, in 
all the grandeur of majesty, giving 
audience to the ambassadors of subju- 
gated Europe; or ruminating among 
the rocks of St. Helena, we find the 
same collected courage, self-command, 
and intellectual penetration—associ- 
ated with exploits whose renown sur- 
passes that of all who have preceded 
him, and to which none that succeed, 
can ever hope to aspire. R. 


—=——_ 
CASABIANCA, 


We insert the following instance of filial 
affection, from a work on the political con- 
dition of Holland, by Louis Bonaparte — 
It affords an apposite illustration of the 
beautiful scene between the dying Talbot 
and his son; and is another evidence (if 
any were desirable) of the fidelity with 
which the great dramatist hath delineated 
the sensations of the soul, in situations, 
however novel or trying. 


Tal. Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, 
and fly, 
Now thou art seal’d the son of chivalry 
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John. Before young Talbot from old Tal- 
. bot fly, 
The coward horse, that bears nie, fall and 
die. 


Henry IV. p. I. 


‘“ At the battle of Aboukir, and at the 
time of the explosion of the French ship 
L’Orient, the conduct and death of young 
Casabianca, are very worthy of remark.— 


| This child, thirteen years old, on ae a 


most wonderful activity. Placed at the 
batteries, he encouraged the gunners and 
sailors, and as during the heat of the action 
the firing was retarded by too much zeal 


and emotion, he restored order and calm- 


ness with a coolness wonderful for bis age. 
When his father was mortally wounded, 
he was ignorant of it; fire having appear- 
ed on the L ‘Orient, the guns were aban- 
doned, and this courageous child remained 
lone, crying loudly to his father, to know 
whether he might abandon his post with- 
out dishonour, as the others were doing — 
The fire made terrible advances, and he still 
waited for his father’s answer, but in vain. 
At last, an old sailor found him, acquaint- 
ed him with the misfortune of the elder 
Casabianea, and that he was deputed to 
save his son by swimming. He refused, 
and ran into the gun-room. As soon as he 
stage his father, he threw himself upon 
1im, embraced him closely, and declared 
he would never quit bim. In vain his fa- 
ther besonght and threatened him, in vain 
the old sailor, attached to his master, wish- 
ed to render him this last service. ‘I am 
going to die, I will die with my father,’ 
answered the generous child. “ There is 
but one moment more,” observed the sail- 
or, [ shall have hardly time to save my- 
self, farewell.” The fire approached the 
powder, the vessel blew up with young 
Casabianca, who covered in vain with his 
body the mutilated remains of his father. 
This fact was told to Gen. Kleber and 
Louis at Alexandria by the old sailor.” 


a 
THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 


There is a feast celebrated at Ham- 
burgh, called the feast of Cherries, in 
which troops of children parade the 
streets, with green boughs ornamented 
with cherries, to commemorate a vic- 
tory obtained in the following manner. 
In 1432 the Hussites threatened the 
city of Hamburgh with immediate de- 
struction, when one of the citizens, 
named Wolf, proposed that all the 
children of the city, from seven to four- 
teen vears of age, should be clad in 
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mourning, and sent as supplicants to 


the enemy. Procopius Nassus, chief 


of the Hussites, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that he received the 
young supplicants, regaled them with 
cherries and other fruits, and promised 
them to spare the city. The children 
returned crowned with leaves, holding 
cherries, and crying victory. 
i 
GEORGE If, 

Did not like either the principles or 
measures of Pittand Temple. So lit- 
tle was he satisfied with the language 
put into his mouth at the opening of 
the session, that hearing of a printer 
who was to be punished for publishing 
a Spurious speech from the throne, he 
expressed his hope that the man’s sen- 
tence would be mild, because he had 
read both, and so far as he could un- 
derstand either Of them, he liked the 


spurious speech better than the real 
one. , 


TT. TA 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For tue Masonic Recister. 
THE EXILE. 








Mr. Pratr, 


Having lately returned from the. 
country, after an absence of several 
weeks, during which time, I had the 
misfortune to meet with a most griev- 
ous and painful affliction, besides 
being myself confined with a distress- 
ing malady, for the most part of the 
time ; it was not without emotions of 
regret that I learned, soon after my ar- 
rival in the city, that my old and true 
friend Mr. *********, had been re- 
duced to the necessity of parting with 
his possessions, his home, and his all, 
and flying with his family, like an ex- 
ile, to some more hospitable lands. 

Struck with so unexpected a cir- 
cumstance, and considering the situa- 
tion in life which he had once occu- 
pied, I could not avoid reflecting on 
the unforeseen vicissitudes of life, and 
the uncertainty of all human events.— 


| 


a 
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With a view thorefore of meditating ou 
the causes, which are daily hurling our 
fellow-mortals from ‘a condition of af- 
fluence, respectability, and indepen- 
dence, to a dismal state of penury and 
want, and more particularly of direct- 
ing my attention to the misfortunes of 
this man, for whom I felt so lively an 
interest, I silently withdrew from 
my informant, and seated myself by a 
window, which, notwithstanding the 
violent heat of the day, afforded a suf- 
ficiency ofair, to revive my drooping 


Spirits, and gave me a free opportunity 


for solitary reflection. 

This man, said I to myself, once 
enjoyed all the comforts, all the peace, 
and all the respect, which virtue, com- 
petence, and even wealth could pur- 
chase. Surrounded by a uumerous, 
yet endearing family, he knew no 
troubles, save those which ever attend 
the man of business, to which he 
pleasurably submitted, in order to pro- 
vide for their present necessities and 
future enjoyments. Ever ready to 
serve the cause of education, and ren- 
der it all the service in his power, he 
devoted thirty of his best years, to this 
all-important subject :—during which 
time, he by his incessant labours, com- 
pleted the most systematic, and best 
digested code of English school books, 
ever offered to the American public. 
Of this system of elementary instruc- 
tion, we design to speak more particu- 
larly hereafter; suflice it for,the pre- 
sent, that the selections are from the 
most approved authors, interspersed 
with observations founded on thirty 
years of practical experience in the 
business of instruction. The constant 
and zealous friend of the rising gene- 
ration, he not only united his own 
abilities and perseverance, to improve 
their minds, and prepare them for use- 
fulness, but he called to his aid the 
most able and experienced coadjutors, 
thereby placing himself at the head, 
and becoming the proprietor of one of 
the most extensive and respectable 
seminaries in this, or any other city 
in the United States; thus opening 
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a door by which hundreds of our most 
respectable youth entered, and receiv- 
ed that instruction, which has fitted 
them for those important places of 
trust and profit, which they now enjoy. 
Charitable to the poor, and more 
especially to those who were, or had 
been engaged in the same business 
with himself, his door was ever open, 
and the unfortunate or aged teacher 
enjoyed a hearty welcome. Nor did 
his bounty stop here; often has he 
been known, not only to “ feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked,” but 
generously to supply their pecunia:y 
wauts, and snatch from indigence the 
family of those, on whom adversity 
had unkindly frowned. 

And now, what remains of all the 
worldly possessions and reputation, 
which the industry and perseverance 
of this modern Solon had so dearly 
purchased. Where are now, those 
pretended admirers, those base syco- 
phants, who once surrounded his per- 
son, and whom his generosity and 
kindness have raised from the dust ? 
When prosperity gladdened his foot- 
steps, his company, his instructions, 
his experience, and even his assistance, 
were eagerly sought, by those on 
whom fortune had hitherto neglected 
to smile; if his fellow Teacher was 
destitute of the means of providing for 
his family, and of commencing his‘ la- 
bours in the vineyard of instruction, he 
met with a sure resource in the breast 
of this friend to the friendless—and 
the fact is notorious, that some of the 
most popular school establishments, 
now in this city, owe their present 
prosperity to the pecuniary assistance 
and influence afforded to them in their 
commencement, by Mr.———. But 
now his days of prosperity have fled, 
and with them, have fled those numer- 
ous and pretended friends, who 
through his generosity, have obtained 
their present popularity. They no 
longer need his friendship; he has 
placed them above the wants which 
they once felt, and they have now de- 
serted him ; the unseen hand of ad- 








versity has overtaken him, and “mark- 


ed him for her own”—His propesty, 
seized by the merciless rapacity of 
those, “ whom his bounty fed,” has 
been sacrificed by the unfeeling hand 
which ought to have been raised to 
protect his gray hairs. His reputation, 
hitherto unsullied, is now traduced by 
the very persons, whom he had raised 
from obscurity, and who should have 
been the last to have injured it! and 
now, driven an exile from his fireside, 
from that very home which ‘he had so 
humanely consecrated to acts of bene- 
ficence, he is left to wander, far from 
those few friends which yet remain, 
and to seek new acquaintance in a 
strange land. | 

Disgusted with the thoughts of the 
ingratitude of man towards his fellow, 
[ inadvertently exclaimed in the lan- 
guage of Burns—’tis 

« Man's inhumanity to man, 

‘“« Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


Ifaving sat up longer than usual in 
my weak state, and being much fa- 
tigued for want of rest, I retired from 
this scene of gloomy and unpleasant 
reflections, and sought repose on my 
pillow, where I soon fell quietly into 
the arms of Morpheus. Z 

JUSTITIA. 
—~> oe 
RELIGIOUS NEWS. 

Extract of a letter from a respectable 
gentleman formerly of New-York, 
now residing in Lenox, Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, to the editor 
of the Masonic Register, dated July 
24, 1821. 


“ There isa great, and very fe- 
markable attention to religious con- 
cerns in Lenox, Pittsfield, and Stock- 
bridge, that began about the time that 
I arrived here, which for its sudden- 
ness, extent, and efficacy, is almost 
without a parallel. ‘This is an addi- 
tional, and very cogent motive for me 
to tarry here still for atime. It is a 


truth, my friend, that I enjoy more 
satisfaction than I can express in be- 
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ing in the midst of such a scene; in 
attending to religious meetings, con- 
ferences, and private interviews. In- 
deed, were I solely to consult my own 
feelings, I should never perplex myself 
any more with the trifles of this world, 


but should devote the poor remains of 


life wholly to eternal realities. They 
are of infinite moment, and concern 
every individual of mankind But I 
consider that Ihave other duties to 
perform, and must intermix with the 
affairs of the world, as long as I con- 
tinue in it.” 
et — 

Fox tne Masonic Reaister. 

THE MISGUIDED STEED. 


A good while ago, perhaps about 
thirty years, a benighted traveller was 
passing along a solitary footpath, the 
only road then leading through, the 
Warwick mountains. It was on a 
dark and dreary night; and the horse- 
man, to brace himself more firthly for 
his journey, had at the last inn plied 
himself profusely with stimulating 
draughts. By some inattention, the 
animal wandered from the proper path, 
and turned up a geuile acclivity, whose 
summit, on the one side, was bounded 
by an abrupt ledge—he moved along 
for a considerable distance, parallel 
with the border of the precipice, when 
* for something or for nothing,” wheth- 
er to show the horse that he still had 
guidance of him, or whether from con- 
fusion, he pulled with uneven handed 
rein on the pliant jaws of the beast, 


we know not—yet it is certain that in | 


a fatal moment, he guided the head of 
his steed towards the dangerous de- 
clivity—the keen-sighted animal,aware 
of the destruction before him, resisted 
the incessant goadings ot his inebriated 
master—but unconscious of the preci- 
pice that yawned at his feet, the mise- 
rable man still pressed ° 

“ his armed heels 
“Against the panting sides of his poor jade.” 


‘The beast continued immoveable— 
but at last, overcome by the determin- 

















ed perseverance of his rider, he plunged 
headlong down the steep! The imagi- 
nation of the reader will complete the 
gloomy tale——some little children 
gathering berries near the spot, a few 
days afterwards, discovered by his 
groans, the famishing horseman, and 
near him was stretched lifeless, the too 
obedient, but misguided steed ! 


— 


To rae Epitor or tHe Masonic Reais- 
TER. 
Sir, 

Fecling an interest in all that may 
tend to promote the welfare of my 
country, and conduce to its rising pros- 
perity in the arts, I cannot omit call- 
ing the attention of my fellow-citizens 
to a worthy and industrious inhabit- 
ant of this city, by the name of Henry 
Reill, who has at present brought the 
manufacturing of tobacco, in all its 
various forms, to a perfection, I be- 
lieve, hitherto unknown in this coun- 
try. The process, by which this per- 
fection has been attained, [am entire- 
ly ignorant of, but having occasion, 
some few days since, to call at his 
manufactory, No. 85 Front-street, I 
was astonished to find an herb, which 
I have been in the habit of using for 


| many years, managed with such su- 


perior skill. First, as to his chewing 
tobacco, the cut is as fine, if not finer, 
than any heretofore manufactured in 
this, or any other country : and what 
manifestly renders it more valuable, 
than the common chewing tobacco, is, 


| lis being entirely free from any cop- 
_pery or offensive taste, which in the 


generality of chewing tobacco, exco- 
riates and renders the mouth sore.— 
His smoking tobacco also partakes of 
this quality. As to Mr. Reiil’s snuff 
establishment, Ido not think any thing 


Tcan say upon the subject, will possi- 


bly be adequate to its merits. He has 
that article of his own make, in the 


| greatest state of improvement, from the 


common and low-priced, tothe most 
choice and valuable, particularly his 
sweet-scented Rappee and Maccoboy. 
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Ii is not my intention to depreciate the 
merits of any of our manufacturers in 
this lie of business ; yet as 1 con- 


ceive the superiority of Mr. Reill so | 
much above the major part of his com- 


petitors, I am induced to request your 
insertion of this my approbation, and 
by doing which, you will oblige a 
friend to. Domestic MANUFACTURE. 
Kipp’s Bay, August, 1821. 


a -- 
For rue Masonic Recisrer. 


SLANDER. 
He that shall rail against his absent friends, 
_ Or hears them scandalized, and not defends, 
Sports with{their fame, speaks what e’re he 
can 
And onl to be thought a witty man; . 


Tells tales, and brings his friends in dis- 
esteem, 


& That man’s @ knave be sure, beware of 


him. Creecu. 

That to gain a command ever the 
tongue is an object worthy the labour 
of every man, nobody will deny, when 
- we look abroad into the world, and 
consider the unhappiness and discords 
which slander produces. 

The learned, and illiterate, the 
sage, and the clown, are sometimes 
alike liable to run: into slight aberra- 
tions from the rules of morality, but 
the too great prevalence of detraction is 
to be pitied, lamented, and censured. 

For most of the vices which we are 
prone to, charity will furnish some ex- 
tenuation or excuse; the weakness of 
man will frequently predominate, when 
his interest, or pleasure, is concerned : 
but what can be offered to palliate the 
crime of the man who deliberately en- 
deavours to blast the reputation of his 
friend ? 

The character of many an individu- 
al has been seriously injured by a sen- 
tence uttered in the hour of jocularity, 
and the hapniness of families destroy- 
ed by a word, which, when spoken, 
‘was meant to have no particular im- 
port. We should keep constant watch 
over Our conversation, as well as-our 
actions; formuch anxiety is frequently 
occasioned by an unguarded expres- 


sion. | 
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The mind of that man must be very 
barren of ideas, if not void of goodness, 
which can furnish no other theme to 
discqurse upon, or no other subject to 
excite merriment, but the misconduct 
or misfortunes of his neighbour, which 
he is oftentimes tempted to aggravate 
by adesire of displaying his wit, or 
suflers himself to run into falsehood by 
an inattention to the tendency of his 


| discourse. 


How unfortunate it is that we see 
whole companies sit in silence until 
the fault of an absent individual is 
mentioned, when at once all tongues 
are unloosed, and join in the cry of 
defamation, which is occasionally in- 
terrupted by an indifferent exclama- 
tion of pity. If we truly commiserate 
the person whose character js assailed, 
why not lay aside false modesty, and 
by opposing the defamer, endeavour to 
excuse the fault; when at the same 
time we will be showing an example 
of virtue worthy of emulation, and fre- 
quently check studied malevolence.— 
It would be better to say nothing than 
speak evil, for the best of men are 
liable to error ; at least we should have 
a care, whether the rules by which we 
are judging others would not condemn 
ourselves; or, whether we are not dai- 
ly guilty of similar crimes for which 
we are censuring them; for who is 
without fault ? ‘ 

As the tower on the hill, or the 
mountain oak, is most exposed to the 
rage of the tempest, so is he who has 
raised himself by his superior capaci- 
ty, or industry alone—the common 
level most liable to be attacked by ig- 
norance and slander; and the con- 
duct of him is frequently assailed, who, 
instead of censure, oyght to receive the 
benedictions of the people. But let 
no man’s ambition for doing good be 
depressed by ingratitude or néglect ; 
for the.enjoyment of a mind conscious 
of having done its duty, will be more 
consoling than the wavering applause 
of the clamorous multitude. 

If poets sing the praises ef heroes 
before whose prowess armies have fled, 
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why should they not pay the tribute 
of a verse to the man who never spoke 
evil? An act of heroism may be per- 
formed for the sake of gaining ap- 
plause, but he who refrains from 
slander is actuated by a more lauda- 
ble motive. As our courage is kindled 
by a visit to the tomb of a warrior ; 
the sensibility of that man is not to be 


envied, in whose breast feelings of re-. 


spect and admiration would not be ex- 
cited, over the grave of the mah who 
could bridie his tongue. 

, Omar. 


+ ee = 
From A LATE Lonpon Parer. 


THE HOLY LAND IN 1820. 


The reverend Mr. Conner has fur- 
nisied us with the following curious 
particulars, relative to the present 
state of the Holy Land at the feast of 
the pass-over of this year: 

PILGRIMS. ‘ 

The average number of Greek pil- 
grims is about 2,000; this year there 
were only 1,600. Of these pilgrims 
the majority are native Greeks, who 
speak and read Romaic ; the next in 
number are the Greeks from Asia Mi- 
nor, who speak and read the Turkish, 
but in the Romaic character ; the third 
class consists of Russians; and the 
fourth and fifth of Wallachians and Bul- 
garians ; few, however, of these pil- 
grims can read. The Armenian pil- 

rims gmount this year to about 1,300. 
e majority of them are from Anato- 
lia, and speak nothing but Turkish. 
Very few of them can read. The 
average number of Copt pilgrims, is 
about 200. This year only 150 ar- 
rived. Their appearance is very 
wretched. The pilgrims that have 
visited Jerusalem this year may be 
thus summed up; Greeks, 1,600; Ar- 
menians, 1,300; Copts, 150; Catho- 
lics, 50, chiefly from Damascus; Ab- 
byssinians, 1; Syrians 39.—Total, 
3,140, ; 
JERUSALEM. 

The streets of Jerusalem were all 

life and bustle. To avoid the confu- 
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sion, we left the city by the gates of 
Bethlehem, and passing along the north 
side, fell in with the train of pilgrims 
at the gate of St. Stephen. ‘The scene 
was very lively. The path through 
which we passed, down to Mount 
Moriah, across the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, and up the side of Olivet, 
was lined with people who came to 
witness the procession. A Turkish 
band of music, leaving the gate of St. 
Stephen, and accompanied with ban- 
ners; proceeded with us as taras a 
tree on Olivet, under which the gover- 


' nor of Jerusalem, with his court, was 


seated. Guns were fired at intervals. 
JERICHO. 


After having crossed a number of 


| hills, we descended into the plain of 
| Jericho. 


In the midst of this plain 
appears a large verdant tract, like an 
oast in the desert ; and here embossed 
in the trees, stands the wretched mud- 
built village of the ancient Jericho, 
formerly celebrated for the number of 
palm trees growing near it, and on 
that account called the “City of 
Palms.” This city was the first in 
Canaan which fell under the power of 


the Israelites after their entrance into 


the Land of Promise; and the walls 
fell down before the ark of the Cove- 
nant, on the first sound of the trum- 
pets in the year of the world 25584, 


‘and before Jesus Christ 1,400. 


RIVER JORDAN. 

About half past three the next morn- 
ing, we al] set out by torch light for 
the Jordan. The appearance of the 
pilgrim’, moving in numerous detach- 
ed parties with their flambeaux across 
the plain, was singular and striking. 
The Jordan, at the spot where the pil- 
grims bathed, is beautifully pictur- 
esque ; its breadth twenty yards, and 
it is shaded on both sides by the thick 
foliage of closely planted trees. The 
water appeared. turbid, and was not 
deep. On retiring from the water, 
the pilgrims employed themselves in 
cutting the branches from the trees, to 
carry home with them, as memorials 
of the Jordan. They then mounted 
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their beasts, and returned to their 
former station on the plain. 
DEAD SEA. | 

Our party set off from the Jordan 
with Prince Avaloff (a Georgian) and 
suite, to the Dead Sea, where we ar- 
rived ih about two hours and a half. 
We rambled about for some time on 
the borders of this lake, which covers 
the ashes of Sodom and Gomorrah. I! 
tasted the water and found it excessive- 
ly nauseous. Some of the party bathed. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 

Jerusalem is a considerable place. 
The most beautiful building’ within its 
walls is the mosque of Omar, which 
stands on the site of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. The Turks have a singular 
reverence for this mosque, and will 
not permit a Christian to set his foot in 
the large grassy area which surrounds 
it. ~ 
VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. | 


The walks which I most frequent 
are those that lead down to the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, by the fountain of 
Siloah, or those that run along the side 
of Olivet. From the side of Olivet 
you have a very commanding view of 
Jerusalem. ‘The mosque of Omar ap- 
pears particularly fine from the situa- 
tion. The greater part of the sur- 
rounding country is most desolate and 
dreary. Hills of white parched rock, 
dotted here and there with patches of 
cultivated land, every where meet and 
offend the eye. 


—— 
INTERESTING CONFESSION, 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


The decree of the church ordered 
us to remove to separate habitations, 
but neither forbade my seeing nor 
conversing with my stepmother, as she 
was now denominated, as often as I 
pleased. All hope had not yet vanish- 
ed, of once more changing our destiny 
by a new representation; and as my 
pues and arguinents alone with- 

eld the wretched girl from adopting 
the most desperate measares, and my 








own misery found its only relief in her 
society, now become indispensable to 
my happiness, I was by her side from 
morning till night, yet still guiltless ag 
ever. 

Alas! a neighbour, who was often 
with us, and who manifested real com- 
passion for our sufferings, had the im- 
prudence one day to say before us, that 
were he in’ my place, he would not 
scruple to pursue another course—that 
the object of the court was merely to 
extort money from us, and that in his 
opinion, a living proof of ovr love 
would procure a permission for our 
marriage, sooner than all the advocates 
in Germany. 

“Of what use would it now be to 
me, worthy sir, to boast of forbear- 
ance which can no longer gain me any 
advantage, or avert my fate; but my 
own heart tells mé, that even this al- 
luring sophistry would have failed to 
work its effect, had it not made a deep- 
er fet on her mind than on mine. 
Her persuasions, arguments, and ep- 
treaties, once more conquered my reso- 
lution ; and fondly cherishing the pleas- 
ing anticipation of future baptintss, 
which her ardent imagination suggest- 
ed, in a fatal moment we followed his 
rash counsel. : 

“ Whilst inwardly convinced of the 
innocence and rectitude of our inten- 
tions, we indulged ourselves in a dream 
too blissful to be durable ; she felt that 
she was soon likely to become a mother, 
With a tender embrace, her eyes rais- 


ed in gratitude towards Heaven, she. 


communicated this intelligence to ‘me ; 
attempted not to conceal ner situation 


from her friends ; on the contrary, piro- 


claimed every where that I was the fa- 
ther; that she would never acknowl- 
edge any other for her husband but 
me, and that already, in the sight of 
God, she considered me as such, trust- 
ing that the event would facilitate the 
dearest wishes of her heart—our so 
Jong contracted union. In short, by 
the intentional publicity we gave to the 
affair, it quickly came to the know!- 


| edge of the magistracy, who once move 
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resolved to interfere, aid summoned 
us to appear beforethem. Neither of 
us hesitated to confess the whole ; and 
the natural, though. by us unforeseen 
consequence of our avowal, was a fresh 
investigation, immediate separation 
and imprisonment, which, however, 
was, for her, mitigated to confinement 
in her own house. Even yet I believe, 
and my friend, the advocate before- 
mentioned, confirmed me in my opin- 
ion, that the whole might at last have 
been happily brought to a conclusion, 
had not an unexpected event confound- 
ed all who were favourable to our 
cause, and plunged us io disgrace and 
misery. 
‘“‘ To be brief, she, to whom confine- 


-ment and separation from me were in- 


supportable, attempting to escape, was 
detected, brought back, and notwith- 
standing her condition, treated with 
inhuman severity. At this news, my 
former patient endurance was changed 
into despair and madness. Flight and 
deliverance were, from that moment, 
the sole and anxious objects of my 
thoughts ; and, in the state of mind in 
which I then was, I considered but how 
to accomplish the first, without having 
imagined the means by which I could 
effect the second. . 

“J contrived to make my escape un- 
observed that very night; and I was 
already beyond the walls of my pri- 
son, ere I reflected how I could suc- 
ceed in rescuing her, and carrying her 
off with me. Whitherwe should flee, 
or how we should live, seemed at that 
moment trifles, which necessity would 
easily and quickly teach us. How to 

her was my only difficulty. Were 
once taken, nothing could be more 
certain than that [ should be closer 
confined than before, and deprived of 
every future chance of escape. What 
was to be done for our preservation 
must be quickly done, as I could not 
assure myself that my absence would 
remain undiscovered another hour.— 
Whilst a thousand plans, no sooner 
formed than rejected, rushed across 
my mind, the idea presented itself of 
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setting fire to the house, or rather 
wooden hovel in which she was confin- 
ed; and, amidst the alarm and confu- 
sion this would occasion, to force my 
way toher, bear herthrough the flames, 
support her in our flight, whilst my 
strength sufficed, and to trust to circum- 
stances for the rest. This project was 
no sooner conceived than executed : a 
neighbouring lamp afforded me fire, 
and the dry wooden work of the house 
soon burst into a flame. I was, unre- 
cognized, among the first to give the 
alarm, rushed safely through the flames, 
and bore her, half dead with surprise, 
beyond the city gates. But alas, how 
seldom does our strength second our 
will! The exertions I had already 
made, the weight of my beloved bur- 
den, the length of the way, and my 
own bodily weakness from long con- 
finement, overcame me about a mile 
from the gates of the town, and I sunk 
senseless upon the ground, exhausted 
by fatigue and loss of blood from a 
wound I had received in my neck du- 
ring the fire. My unhappy partner 
attempted to support me, but in vain ; 
her weakness required assistance for 
herself. Besides, we were already 
missed, our pursuers arrived, secured 
us, and once more dragged us to our 
prisons. 

“T was now, as I had foreseen, and 
dreaded, more closely confined than 
before, and my death unavoidable ; 
but even this refiection strengthened 
my desperate resolution, once more to 
dare all hazards, to succeed or perish. 


roug 


totally extinct. One day I surprised 
himasleep. Despair gave me strength ; 
I found means to get rid of my chains, 
stole the key out of his pocket, and 
was already half out of the door, when 
he awoke, .and sprang furiously after 
me. I was the younger, and, in the 
scuffle which ensued, proved likewise 
the stronger. I grap with him, 
and, seizing him by- the throat, fast- 


ened him with so firm a grasp to 


My pies belonged to that class of © 
hardened wretches, in whose | 
breast every feeling of humanity seems | 
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the wall, as to render it impossible for 
him to cry out for assistance. J then 
demanded of him to swear not to be- 
tray my escape, but instead of reply- 
ing,. the wretch, unperceived. by me, 
drew a knife from his pocket, with which 
he attempted to stab me in the back. I 
however wrested it from him; and as 
I clearly perceived, that if he lived, all 
chance of saving my own life was lost, 
I buried it twice in his throat, left him 
dying on the ground, and fled. Again 
I reached her 1 adored in safety ; for 
she was, I wil knew, on account of 
her dangerous state, allowed to be at 
liberty on bail ; and oncé more we re- 
solved to fly together. But the retri- 
butive arm of the avenger of blood 
was close behind me; we were pur- 
sued, retaken, and now, within a few 
days, an ignominious and inevitable 
death awaits me. Oh, how welcome to 
me is its approach! Is it possible, 
think you, I can regret to leave a world, 
which has branded my name with infa- 
my, and heaped upon my soul an accu- 
mulated mass of the deepest and most 
irremediable misery 7” 

Here the unfortunate man conclu- 
ded his history, and heroically has kept 
his promise of patiently, yet firmly 
submitting to his fate. Oh! I could 
tell you much of his courage in 
the last awful hour; of his heart- 
rending interview with his  miser- 
able wife; of his repentance, piety, 
and holy confidence of pardon; but 
you must forgive me, if I break off 
this long letter abruptly. This poor 
youth has become so dear to me, that 
I cannot think of him without tears; 
and if yours have not already fallen 
over his melancholy history, the blame 
must lie upon the unskilfulness of my 
description, which may have weaken- 
ed the interest and compassion his un- 
happy fate would otherwise have ex- 
cited. 


——_— 
MALE COQUETRY. 


The two following articles were laid 
aside some numbers since ; but an event 





has lately occurred in this city, that ren- 

ders their present publication exceedingly 

well timed. A penurious old batchélor, in 

affluent circumstances, who for many years 

had been very assiduous in his attentions 

to an amiable girl, suddenly, without any 
cause, left her, and after a short courtship, 
married another lady. The honey-moon 
was passed at the Springs; but on their 
return, he was met in Broadway by the 
indignant brother of the girl, who, with 
an unfriendly cowskin, inflicted a very se- 
vere, but certainly well-merited chastise - 
ment on the fickle lover. We exceedingly 
regret the occurrence of such instances of 
violence in our public streets, but we re- 
gret still more that a necessity should exist 
for such examples of salutary correction ; 
and we trust that the application of this 
practical reproof will be attended with a 


From the Glasgow Chronicle. 


THE REMONSTRANCE—Campbeil. 
“ Hope deferr'd maketh the heart sick.”’ 


“ Whoever reads the following pathetic 
lines, will recall to his mind the fate of 
Miss Johnson and Miss Vanhomrig, the 
Stella and Venessa of the cold-blooded 
Swift. Their story is well told by Scott, 
in his life of Swift, and is most eloquently 
commented on, in the Edinburgh Keview 
of that article. Both these interesting wo- 
men died prematurely and broken-hearted, 
and were as effectually murdered by Swift, 
as if he had poisoned them. His conduct 
was altogether indefensible. His own re- 
peated testimony had established their re- 
putation for sense and virtue, and for all 
those amiable qualities that were calculated 
to ensure their happiness ia married life. 
Yet, both of them were suffered to linger 
and to expire under the weight of mise 
which Campbell so exquisitely describes,, 
and, compared to which, no “ eorporal sul- 
ferance” ought to be callede/‘a pang.” If 
that hateful animal, a male t, can be 
made to feel, let him do so while he con- 
templates the misery that such as himself 
can inflict. An artful woman may, indeed, 
assume the appearance of grief, arising from 
unrequited love, and for a time deceive the 
affection, blind the penetration, and mis- 
lead the sympathy of those around her. 
But she is soon detected; new objects, and 
a short absence, quickly heal the wounds 
of vanity, and the mortification arising 
from bated artifice. Campbell does pot 





allude to such as these 


beneficial result to the community at large. - 
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Never wedding, ever wooing, 
Still a lovelorn heart pursuing, 
Read you not the wrongs you're doing 
In my cheek's pale hue, 
All ed life with sorrow strewing ?— 
* Wed—or cease to woo! 


Rivals banish'd, promise plighted, 
Still our days are disunited, 
Now the lamp of love is lighted, 
Now half quench'd appears, 
Damp'd, and wav'ring, and benighted, 
"Midst my sighs and tears. 


Charms, you catl your dearest blessing, 
Lips, that thrill at your caressing, 
Eyes, a mutual soul confessing, 
Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim, unworthy your possessing, 
Not with age, but wo. 





From a new volume of “ Poems, by One of 
a Family Circle.” 


The motto of the following poem is “ Si 
deseris perca.”’ The deseription which 
it contains of a ran woman, who is 
supposed to have died broken-hearted, is 
touched in many parts with uncommon 
tenderness.—Bril. Crit. for Dec. 


He seem’d to love her, and her youthful 
cheek 
Wore for a while the transient bloom of 
oy ; 
And ane eet throbb'd with hopes she 
could noi speak, 
New to delight, and new to ecstacy. 
He won that heart in its simplicity, 
All undisguis'd in its young tenderness ; 
And, smiling, saw that he, and only he, 
Had power at once to wound it or to 
bless. 


She gave to him her innocent affection, 
And.the warm feelings of her guileless 


breast ; 
And from the storms of life she sought pro- 
tection, | 
In his dear love, her home of earthly 
rest. 
In this sweet trust, her opening days were 
blest, 
And joyously she hail'd her coming years ; 
For welahe Recess that even if distrest, 


There would be one kind hand to dry 
her tears. j 


He left her—and in trouble she awoke 
From her young dream of bliss; but 
murmur’d not 
Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one upon ber cruel lot. 
You would have deem'd that he had been 
forgot, 
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Or thought her bosom callous to the 
stroke ; 

But in her cheek there wasone hectic spot, 

Twas littlke—but it told her heart was 
broke. 


And deeperand more deep the painful flush 
Daily became; yet all distress seem'd 
o'er, ° 
Save when the life blood gave a sudden 
rush, 
Then trembled into silence as before. 
At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 
She bow'd her head in quietness ; she 
knew . 
Her blighted prospects could revive no 
more ; 
Yet was she calm, for she had Heaven in 
4 view. | 


She lov'd, and she forgave him—and in 
dying, 
She ask’d a blessing on his future years , 
And so she went to sleep; meekly relying 
Upon that Power which shall efface al! 
tears. 
Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret 
wears, 
And the pale primrose grows upon her 
tomb ; 
And when the storm its simple blossom 
tears, 
It hows its head—an emblem of her 
doom! . 


cI 


CORPORATION OF NEW-YORK. 


_Thé following satirical effusion appeared 
in the early part of the present year, in 
some of our daily journals; and we now 
insert it in our proper department, not 
more for the purpose of testifying our 
unqualified approbation of its sentiments, 
than with the view of preserving a pro- 
duction so creditable to the poetical cha- 
racter of our country. It is understood to 
be from the pen of the author of Fanny, 
and (many) of the Croakers—works 
which have most fully contradicted the 
gloomy and unpatriotic assertion of a 
(Philadelphia) rhyming Quaker, that this 
is the land’ 


“* Where Fancy sickens, and where Genius 
dies.” 


In justice to the honourable body whose 
proceedings are here held up to ridicule, 
we must add, that we have been assured by. 
a worthy alderman, that so much of the ar: 
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ticle as relates to the taking of the money 
from the treasury, had no other founda- 
tion than in the fancy of the poet. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Common 
Council, Dec. 26, 1820. 


“ Resolved, that this Board will visit the 
Academy of Arts, for the purpose of view- 
ing a painting now exhibiting there, from 
the pencil of Mr. Rembrandt Peale, and 
that it be recommended to our fellow-citi- 
zens generally to go also.” 


When the wikd waters from the deluged 

earth 
ate ee 
And the firs 


nature woke to second birth, 
rainbow met the patriarch’s 
gaze, 

In the blue west—a pledge of better days ; 

What crowded feelings of delight were his 
In that bright hour of hope and gc 
What tears of rapture glistened in his eye ! 
His early griefs forgot—his life's long agony. 


So did the heart of Mr. Rembrandt Peale, 

The “Moral picture painter,” beat and 
feel, 

When by the Mayor and Aldermen was 
pass'd 

That vote which made his talent known at 
last, 

And those wise arbiters of taste and fame 

Pronounced him worthy of his Chrisiian 
name. 


Long did he linger apron & in vain, 

Keside his painting, in the classic fane 

Of Science—(Where; arranged by Scud- 
der’s hand 

‘The curiosities of every land, : 

From Babel’s Brickbats, and the Cashme 
Goat, 

Down to the famous Knickerbocker boat, 

pi wre and wonder from the gazer seek, 

Aided by martial music once a week ;) 

Long did he linger there, and but a few 

Odd shillings, his “ Great Moral Picture” 
drew. “ 


In vain the newspapers its beauties told, 

In vain they swore ‘twas worth its weight 
in gold, 

In vain invok’'d each patriotic spirit, 

And talk’d of native genius, power and me- 
rit, 

in vain the artist threatened to lay by 

His innate hope of immortality, 

Grow rich by painting merely human faces, 

Nov longer stay and starve in public places ; 

All would not do—his work remained un- 
seen, 

Taste, Beauty, Fashiom,talk'd of Mr. Kean; 

But of the “ Moral Picture” not a word 

From lips of woman or of man was beard 


Se ee 








| To be the theme and wonder of. the land. 
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The scene has changed, thanks to the Cor- 
poration, 
And Peale has now a city’s approbation ; 
Resolved,” the Council Records say, “that 
we 
“Untie the purse-strings of the Treasury, : 
* Take out just five andtwenty ceats ahead, 
“And by the Mayor in grave procession 
led, 
‘“ Visit the Academy of Afts—and then, ‘ 
“ Preceded by the Mayor, walk back again.’ 





wo emncnainallicha, sm 


Hide your diminished heads, ye sage Re- 
viewers ! ' 
Thank Heaven, the day is o’er with you, 
and yours, 
No longer at your shrines will Genius bow, 
For Mayors and Aldermen are eritics now, 
Alike to them (the Crightons of their age) 
The painter's canvass and the poet's page, 
From high to low, from law to verse they 


eee eee oenere 


stoop,. 3 
Judges of Sessions, Science, Arts and Soup. dt 
Time was—when Dr. Mitchill’s word was ; 
law, ; 

When Monkeys, Monsters, Whales, and 

Esquimaux, 


Asked but a letter from his ready hand, 


That time is past—henceforth each show- 
man's doom 

Must be decided in the Council Room, 

And there the city’s guardians will decree 

An artist's or an author's destiny ; 

Pronounce the fate of poem, song, or son- | 
net, 

And shape the fashion of a lady’s bonnet, 

Gravely determine when, and how, and 

| where 

Rristed shall write, or Saunders shall cut 
hair, 

Till even the very buttons of a coat 

Be settled like assessment laws—by vote. 


LARIE. 


oh EE, Sanctions. 





From the Connecticut Courier. 
DIED, 


At Redding, on Sunday evening, July 22 
at half past 10 pon Gadave ~ dal 
Mercuanr, aged 4 years and 19 days, se- 
cond and only son of Aaron M. Merchant, 
of the city of New-York. 


4 a 
er at 


Dear innocent! and hast thou left ns ? 
Us, thy doating parents, who so oft 
Have blest the day which gave thee to us; 
Who so oft have watch'd with eager eye 
Thy sainted form, and mark'd with inward 
dread 

The paleness on thy cheek! who so oft, 
When thou wert undisturb'd by nought but 
m Pree , 

ave fondly listen’d to thine infant tales | 
Of gladness. - 
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Alas! thy race is run! 


. Too good wert thou in this vile world to 


sta 

Where aanahe but sin and sorrow reign 
triumphant, 

And bending thy course towards the man- 
sions 

Of eternal rest, with humble patience 

The pangs of: pain endured, till Deatu 

With icy grasp, had caught thee in his 
arms ; 

Then, with ghastly look exclaim’d, “ J am 
going,” 

And suddenly thy spirit sped its flight 

To the abodes of e udless peace. 


eta 


THE MORNING OF LIFE. 


The following beautiful verses in. the 
style of Woodworth's celebrated “ Iron- 
bound Bucket,” were written by Mr. Sam- 
vet Stitiweer, author of “ Historical 
Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the 
Methodist Society, in the city of New- 
York,” and are copied from the introduc- 
tory remarks of that work. They will be 
yead with much pleasure by all wh take 
delight in reviewing the scenes of their 
javenile days. 


How often I think on the scenes of my 
childhood, 

_ The meadows ‘and fields where the wild 
flowers grew ; 

The orchards, the pend, the glade, and the 
wildwood, 

And the social delights that my infancy 

knew. 


The dew-spangled lawn, and the green 
sy meadow, 
The copse where the birds warbled 
sweetly their la 
Where oft in the wide-spreading trees’ 
ample shadow 
We felt the sea breeze in the heat of the 


day. 

i remember the road, with its winding and 
turning, 

The green living hedgerow that skirted 
e way 

The field it pa d where the brick- Kiln 
was burning 

And the pits p they dug up the 


smooth yellow clay. 


And I have not forgot when a storm was 
a coming, 

The hoarse rumbling noise of the waves 
of the sea ; 
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The old hollow log where the partridge 
was drumming, 
And the woodpecker pecking the hollow 
oak-tree. 


J remember the old-fashion’d mansion we 
liv'd in, 
With the bay and the beach, and the 
ocean in view ; 
The swamp and the brake where the sing. 
ing birds built in, 
And the trees by the lane where the 
thorn-apples grew. 


In that old-fashion’d house in this loy'd 
situation, 
With small panes of glass, and the clean 
oaken-floors ; 
Content was our lot, and no fear of inva- 
sion, 
Nota bar, nor a lock, nor a bolt to the 
doors. 


But what was the cause of that tranquil en- 
joyment? 
Not the house, nor the. fields, nor the 
prospects so rare ; 
Not the orchards, nor pond, nor me rural 
employment, 
But the dearly lov'd friends of my bo- 
som were there. 


And the day that we parted, the heart- 
rending anguish 
No pen can describe, neither pencil por- 
tray; 
To me all the beauties around seem’d to 
languish, 
And all the gay scenes quickly faded 
away. 


Those transient enjoyments how fair and 
how fickle, 
They spring up and bloom like the flow- 
ers in May ; 
But trouble and care thrust in the sharp 
sickle, 
They're cut down, and wither, and die 
in a day. 


But the joys of the faithful are ever in- 
creasing, 


Their source is celestial, their Author 
divine ; 


In the truth they rejoice, and their pros 
pects are pleasin nBs 
In glory and beauty for ever to shine. 


—— a 
MAXIM. 

Let not thy conduct be a reproach 
to thy precepts; lest thy daughters dis- 
regard thee, and say, theu teachest 
others, but teachest not thyself. 


Se 








BOLMORE, PRINTER, | 
70 BOWERY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

















Upon first viewing this celebrated painting, the mind is 
struck with awe ; and our admiration is excited and increased, 
the more we enter into the spirit of the performance. 

Such is the nature of the subject of the picture—so happily 
chosen for the benevolent institution to which Mr. West has 
presented it, that some description may be necessary, to arrive 
at this great artist’s conception of, at least, the principal person- 
ages represented, and of their several actions : the picture being 
one of those things which is found to be of higher value, the 
more it is contemplated ; the writer of the following pages en- _ 
deavours to assist the mind of the observer in forming more bi 
readily a just idea of the general intention—not to describe in 
detail all the beauties of the work. He deems it proper to in- 
timate, that he deprecates controversy ; and that, according to s 
his motto, he desires only “to shew his opinion.” Nor does 
he, in this brief attempt, aspire to literary honours, but simply 
to give that opinion as an humble suitor of the fine arts, and a 


friend to truth. 


RE 








THE TEXT OF THE PICTURE. 


‘And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple, and he healeg 
them. And when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things 
that he cid, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 


‘Son of David, they were sore displeased.” Matt, xxi. 14, 15. 


The Principal Figure. 


To appreciate with justice this grand and beautiful perform. 
ance, | consider it necessary to state, that the highest achieve- 
ment in the picture appears.to be, that the artist presents the 
general scriptural character of the person of Christ to the mind 
of the beholder. The subject being that of Christ healing the 
sick, the individual figure before us performing that action, 
is at once known as the pictorial representation of the Lamb 
of God. | 

To illustrate the correctness of this delineation, other scrip- 
tural recollections should be present to the mind, beside those 
found in what we may call the text whence it was taken, and 
without which the extraordinary merit of the principal inci- 
dents of the picture cannot be distinctly felt. Among the most 
prominent traits of the character of Christ are the fcllowing : 
“he was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ;” he was 
not esteemed, but “despised and rejected ;” yet, “* he bore our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows.” From these passages, we 
are warranted in saying, that his benevolence and compassion 
were more enlarged, active, and refined, than those of any 
other man. ‘The chief source of his sorrows was, the constant 
evidence of the immoral and degraded condition of mankind. 
He saw that man had become 1 chief foe of man; and there 
cannot be any doubt, that his vast and wondrous mind was far 
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more severely pained, and all his feelings wrought into highéy 
exercise, at seeing and reflecting as he did, upon the universal 

dislocations ot society, both public and private, than by wit- 

nessing their effects through the single medium of bodily suf- 

ferings. ‘Chus, in the attitude and face of Christ in the pic- 

ture, and even in those of some of his followers, the artist has 

evidently infused a deeper feeling than is called forth by the 

anguish of those, brought into the presence of the Saviour. 

We find therefore a dejected languor in every part of the figure. 

This is evidenced by the attitude of the head, in connexion 

with the gently depressed chest: in the body with the lower 
limbs, and in the arms and hands, whose benign motion indi- 
cates all but the utterance, “‘be thou healed.” These forma 
graceful whole, plainly expressing kindness, gentleness, and 
sorrow. That sympathetic, god-like bosom seems a place of 
refuge for the deeply stricken child of misery, worn out by 
fruitless cares, to rest his weary head upon. In the face, also, 
whose beauty may be considered the highest refinement of hu- 
manity, the same expression is continued; the nostrils are 
slightly expanded by softly restrained breathing, such as is the 
cause of sighing. The corners of the mouth are depressed, 
whilst its expression is that of peaceful and patient meekness : 
but the dejection is still more apparent in the downcast look of 
those otherwise fine eyes, which are not directed to any parti- 
cular object—not even at the sick man, but below him, and 
most probably cast upon the pavement of the temple ; and 
whose lids, when the complexion of the face is considered, will 
be seen to be slightly inflamed, through weeping. Thus we 
see, in the movements and expression of the whole person, and 
of every part, separately considered, the same harmonious evi- 
dence, that this is the man who is bearing our sorrows. On 


the brows, and the parts near to them, are witnessed the resi- » 


dence of power and greatness, far beyond fallible humanity. 
Power in wisdom, a greatness not so much of commanding 
majesty as of that calmness, which, in connexion with the rest 
of the face, indicates constancy and perseverance in love to the 
human family, which engages the affections: all which finely 
assimilate with the gentleness of | the Saviour, who often wept 
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and prayed for mankind in secret. Nevertheless, the attitude 
still presents a generous and free invitation, and offers the kind- 
est reception to all that will come. Such is the Saviour’s 
character throughout the Scriptures. | 

The artist, I conceive, entertained bhe foregoing views, in 
composin;; this grand and interesting figure. ‘The great ob- 
ject of his coming was not to heal the bodies of men only, but 
the maladies of their souls; and as few, comparatively, sought 
him for that purpose, and very few faithfully adhered to him, 
the healing of physical maladies alone removed not, though it 
might have alleviated, in some degree, the Redeemer’s con- 
tinual mental afflictions. The artist has, however, so managed 
the figure, as to render the restoring of the sick man the most 
conspicuous and primary action of the moment. 


The Sick Man, 


Rendered gray by the ravages of disease, is a most admir- 
able representation of so deplorable a condition. He appears 
to be under tne immediate influence of the omnipotent word, 
though his countenance wears the expression of long continued 
suffering. His looks are fixed on vacancy, his respiration is 
suspended, and his head is moved a little forward, and lowered 
through the exercise of his feelings, which are concentrated 
within himself, and occupied with the sensation of the restora- 
tive power ; all other feeling is absorbed in this. His. hands 
are in the attitude of supplication, and the utterance of the pe- 
tition for mercy, yet unfinished on his lips, is suddenly stopped, 
from the prayer being already granted ; and the swift and al- 
most electric change from the disease to returning health, 
comes upon him by surprize. The sick man’s wife, who is 
evidently a Jewess, is seen bearing her husband’s crutch: she 
is exerting her affectionate eloquence, and pointing to the ob- 
ject of her solicitude: tenderness, distress, and the most 
earnest supplication, are finely blended in her worn and hag- 
gard countenance, unconscious of the glad tidings that await 
her. But the thought of the great Physician has gone forth ; 
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the Almighty Will is already in victorious operation against 
the disease. Her child, participating in the prevailing emo- 
tions of his mother, is innocently looking at the Saviour. 


A beautiful Fewess, presenting her Sick Infant, accompanied 
by its Grandmother. 















This passage of the picture, including the above three 
figures, is addressed to every feeling heart; but especially to 
parents who have seen their child, in that early period of life, 
brought near to death by sudden illness, when every child-like 
action is at an end, and the aching head lies exhausted and 
pining on its best earthly home: the correct and vigorous mind 
of our artist has here brought forward all the tenderest traits 
of such a scene. He has given the utter helplessness and re- 
laxed look of suffering innocence ; but he has not chosen to 
add the expression of pozgnant distress to the mother’s tender 
and feeling character, though a tear has stolen from her eye, 
in the agitating moment of addressing the Saviour ; nor even 
to the deeply interested and expressive grandmother has he 
given the character of acute affliction ; hers being that of hope - 
and expectation, mingled with anxiety and sorrow. Thus ex- 
hibiting female piety and fortitude, in cases of the most affect- 
ing sickness. 









The Rickety Boy and his Mother. 


The artist has shown great judgment in the introduction of 
this figure, yet concealing the most disgusting features of the 
case. Atthe same time that sufficient is seen in the old look, 
and the form of every feature, in the large joints of the hand, 
feebly grasping a crutch, to inform us fully of the nature of 


the calamity. His mother is anxiously pressing him forward 
to be healed. 





> 
The Blind Girl and her Parents. 


The expression of the pain suffered by this object of parental 
solicitude, is managed with great dexterity, so as not to dis- 
turb the beauty of her features: she seems to be afflicted with 
some dreadful disorder in that tender organ, the eye, which 
has caused blindness. Her character is that of exquisite sen- 
sibility: though young, she partakes of the intellectual supe- 
riority of her father and mother accompanying her, which, to- 
gether with the hope of being cured, produces an approach 
towards calmness of countenance, notwithstanding her bodily 
pain. The bending of her fingers, and the raising of her right 
hand and arm, are caused by sympathy with the pain she suf- 
fers; at the same time they express the utter helplessness al- 
ways produced by blindness, more particularly, when the per- 
son has been so afflicted but a short time. Her mother, in a 
kneeling posture, is supporting her daughter: in her patient, 
though afflicted expression, we see the calm resignation of 
piety, accompanied by faith and hope. The father, who is 
tenderly holding the head of his daughter between his hands, 
presents the firmness of a naturally dignified and elevated cha- 
racter: he looks anxiously at the Redeemer, in hopes that, 
should he turn, he will be able to gain his attention to the case 
of his child. 


The Apostle Fohn. 


The person of Johnis young, manly, and of a firm, though 
pensive character ; of an elevated mind—a suitable companion 
in the most exalted friendship; his expression is that of pro- 
found thought, in sympathetic agreement with his Divine 
Master. His eyes indicate frequent weeping. From his 
situation in the picture, being behind the Saviour, he sees not 
the passing occurrence of the moment, nor is he occupied with 
any of the surrounding objects ; but, like his Lord, in his de- 
gree, the general scene of things at this eventful period affects 
his mind, He is at the same time afflicted, that one altogether 
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lovely in goodness and grandeur of character, whom he felt 
it the highest rationality to adore, should meet with such apa- 
thy and inattention from the people as to his doctrines ; and 
such bitterness of enmity from the chief priests and rulers, and 
the leaders of the different sects. These things form the na- 
ture of his thoughts, and give the character of his expression. 
In short, the gentle breathing of his dejected spirit, so appa- 
rent, seems to be caused by reflecting upon their unwilling- 
ness, really to receive, and abide in the instruction of his be- 
loved Master. | 


The Apostle Peter. 


In the head of this apostle we have a most striking repre- 
sentation of that forward and affectionate, but ill-applicd, and 
erroneous Zeal, which always distinguished him during the life 
of his Master. He seems grieved and offended, that the 
priests, and the Jewish people at large, will not consider the 


overwhelming evidence displayed before them that this is the 


Christ ; and thus his natural disposition predominates. This 
is evidently that hasty personage, apt to err; yet, from the 
strength of his affections, as ready to acknowledge and repent 
-of wrong. The masterly hand has exhibited him profoundly 
engaged in considering these things, and their consequent hin- 


derance to the commencement of the reign of Christ as the ac- 
knowledged Messiah. 


Matthew. 


Our attention is next directed to Matthew, standing at the 
left of Peter. Judicious and calm, intelligent and encrg: tic, 
this faithful follower of our Lord is filled with deep and so- 
lemn reflection. His head is somewhat averted from, though 
he is not inattentive to the present glorious event; as a similar 
transaction must have left a strong and peculiar impression on 
his mind, and, in all likelihood, first led him to become a fol- 
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lower of Christ.* He wonders and is sad, that the people 
should deny the divinity of the Saviour, and not receive more 
lasting impression from his doctrines. 


Judas Iscariot. 


Sly, artful, and active, mean and deceitful, a disguised, 
close, subtle querist, without great depth of mind, is the gene- 
ral character of this masterly head of him who could kiss ‘ 
betray. His immediate expression is that of a malignant 
scowl. He is lurking behind, observing all that passes ; not 
that he cares for the poor, or diseased, but because it is his 
business to be present, as he bears the purse of this holy fa- 
mily. He is probably, even now, employed in meditations 
which remove his last scruples against the act which has mark- 
ed his name with infamy. From the history, it may be sup- 
posed, he went the next morning, or very soon after the occur- 
rence here represented, to treat with the priests, relative to 
betraying his Lord; as the time chosen for this picture appears 
to be about five days previous to the awtul catastrophe that 


closed the life of Jesus. 


The other Apostles 


Are admirable heads, finely diversified, and expressive of 
solemn contemplation, mental vigour and calmness—their 
greatness is not that derived from the schools, where perplex- 
ity rather than clearness reigned over the mind; nor do they 
exhibit the refinement of manners and dress, peculiar to the 
period in which they lived. They are alike unembarrassed in 
mind, and unshackled by any gaudy accoutrement of attire; - 
we see simple nature under divine instruction, the character 
of unsophisticated men of sound understanding. 


* See Matt. ix. to verse 9 inclusive. 
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The Chief Priests and Scribes.* 


‘The character of the Chief Priest is that of indolence and 
voluptuousness, by no means great in mind: his face exe 
presses hatred, anger, envy, and jealousy, but rather subdued 
by suspense and expectation.{ 

The expression of the face next to him is that of the fiercest 
ranklings of malice, envy, and mortal hatred, which cause him 
to gnash his teeth ; but these passions are under some check, 
by fear and suspense: his eyes glance round at the apostles, 
particularly at Peter. 

The second is in the act of endeavouring to infuse his vile- 
ness into a third, who is pointing to our Saviour ; and who, 
from the malignant glance of his eye, shows an inclination to 
receive his instructions. The instructor, or second character, 
has all the venom of his heart displayed upon his countenance, 
which exhibits hatred, envy and malice, in their most lively 
activity. ‘The third, who, from his dress, and the anxious 
manner of the second character respecting him, I take to be a 
person of importance, seems already to answer the hopes of 
the second, who is anxiously waiting, though eager to reply, 
that he may assist in rooting his prejudices, and in bringing 
forward his malice. 

A fourth is seen, between the first and second, behind them, 
and is involved in the dilemma of not knowing how to gratify 
his evil desires: he seems to be considering some means of 
accounting forthe expected miracles, otherwise than by allow- 
ing the presence of God ; or, if he can, to accomplish the death 
of the benevolent worker of them. 

The fifth and sixth are seen above the third, and appear to 
be going apart to consult. They cannot bear, any longer, the 
tortures of expecting miracles. The face of the fifth is red- 


* For an explanation of the colouring of these persons, see Critical Remarks, 
page 19. 

t Herod the Great having sold the priest’s office to those who would pay 
most for it, the persons who filled it about that period were degraded, and 
not unfrequently ignorant and wicked characters. 
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dened with contemptuous anger, whilst that of the sixth, ex- 
pressing anger and hatred, and appearing sore displeased and 
disturbed, meditates the destruction of him “ who did no evil, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” 


Lhe Blind Man and Sen, 


From the wallet which is seen suspended round the shoulder 
of the son, are evidently travelling beggars. The attitude and 
face of the blind man powerfully express expectation, hope, 
and suspense, with a degree of eagerness yet accompanied by 
a feeling of awe, and a consciousness of the Divine presence. 
Full of taith in his power, he is endeavouring to touch the Sa- 
viour’s garments with his right hand, whilst his son is pleading 
wiih nature’s pathos, O restore my father’s sight! The unaf- 
fected goodness in the, son’s dejected, care-worn, faithful 
looks, blended with his Jouthful features, excite our pity, that 
h. should suffer under the slothful and comparatively degrad- 


ing occupation, of attending his mendicant and helpless pa- 
rent. 


The Young Man in the fore-ground, 


Who is in a kneeling posture, I have no doubt is intended 
for the person who was born blind, and was excommunicated 
by the Jews, for his manly vindication of Christ. His sight 
had been given at a previous visit of our Saviour to Jerusa- 
lem: he has been a beggar, but the energy of the character 
here represented, accords with an improved situation in life, 
which we are informed of by his dress. Like the hands of a 
person who had been born blind, his hands are exceedingly 
delicate ; and the eye, which appears in the profile view of his 
face, is very beautiful. It is very natural that some of the 
persons healed of maladies at Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood, at former periods, would be present on this public occa- 
sion ; and as one is sufficient for historical delineation, the fine — 
character of this young man is judiciously selected. And it — 
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1s presumable, that having now heard of the entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem, he resorted to the Temple, where his grateful 
devotion has bowed him to the ground, in open acknowledg- 
ment of his divinity—a feeling similar to that of Thomas, 
when he exclaimed, ** my Lord and my God.) 


The Palsied Woman. 


In the palsied woman we have a truly distressed object, nei- 
ther a look nor an action is under the control of the miserable 
sufferer. Her expression is that of faith and hope, and she is 
endeavouring to fix her eyes upon the Saviour. Her gentle 
and refined mind is benumbed, and dulness pervades the for- 
mer dwelling of mental liveliness. Her situation, sympatheti- 
cally affects her surrounding family with its depressing weight. 
The soldier loses the fire of his spirits, and sprightly beauty 
all its vivacity: the disease resembling death and life dwelling 
together in morbid association. The firm manliness, and he- 
roic character of her sons, and the delicacy of her distressed 
daughter, with that of the healthy young nurse between her 
and her mother, are finely contrasted with the afflicted wo- 
man’s complexion, and the total debility of her person. Grief. 
is depicted upon the countenance of the most prominent of 
her sons, as he looks at the Saviour; and the solemn downcast 
expression of the other appears as though he felt himself un- 
worthy of the favour of God, and therefore did not expect 
that his wishes would be granted. ‘The person of the daughter 
eXpresses great tenderness of feeling: she is peculiarly inter- 
esting, also, from her retired and modest deportment. 


The Lunatic Boy. 


This boy appears intended to represent the worst case of the. 
worst malady that afflicts the human being—the most affecting 
and humiliating to see or to think of.. Man is distinguished | 
from all other animals by his reason ; and when that is perfect- 
ly alienated, what animal so degraded that is not superior to 
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man thus afflicted? He becomes, indeed, in some of his pa- 
roxysms, the perfect image of ademon. At one moment, 
what fierceness of desperate intention! and at another, what 
chills of fear and horror mark this awful disease! His feeble 
circulation is almost stagnated at the extremity of his limbs, 
and his skin exhibits various unnatural hues, from the cold 
damp he perspires. Mr. West has wisely chosen to present 
us, not with one of the worst paroxysms, but evidently with 
one of the worst cases. The unhappy subject may be con- 
ccived to have been a beautiful youth, of delicate feelings ; and 
I should think his immediate expression to be that of fear and 
horror, from imagining himself fighting with, and struggling 
to avoid an abhorred object. His mouth is parched with the 
thirst of fear, and the tongue involuntarily protruded to catch 
the coolness of the air. The face of the father evinces the 
deepest anguish of distress, combined with firmness; his hag- 
gard and dishevelled looks are wonderfully painted. One of 
the sisters, whose face exhibits distress and terror, is urgently 
imploring aid, while the other, in whose countenance her na- 
tion is strongly marked, attends to the directions of one of the 
Apostles, who, from his young appearance, I take to be James, 
directing them to his Almighty Master, which he does witha 
feeling confidence, arising from having witnessed the stilling 
of the raging sea, the calming of the winds, and casting out 
devils. 


The two Persons carrying the Sick Man. 


I know not how to account for that look of absence or indif- 
ference, in the face of the athletic figure, bearing up the shoul- 
ders of the sick man, otherwise than by considering him a 
slave: and if aslave, he may be supposed to form a touching 
case of human degradation and wrong in the Sayviour’s mind, 
as affecting as any of the maladies in the scene before him. 
The person holding the feet of the sick man, expresses awe 
and expectation. His condition seems to be that of a slave 
also, but in a superior station. 
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The women of the temple carrying doves past the entran¢e 
into the holy place, express the ceremonious reverence habitual 
to their situation, thus exemplifying their adherence to the 
typical shadows of the dispensation of the law, though almost 
obliterated by the traditions of the elders, and superseded by 
the glorious realities of the gospel. 

The artist has not failed to make the most pleasing and be- 
neficial use of the fulfilment of the prophecy, “ out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 
We derive a thrill of solemn pleasure from the idea, that 
though the Saviour is neglected by the Jewish people, yet the 
loud hosannas from the sweet voices of these innocent children 
reach the heavens, in celebration of the presence of the Son of 
God, and of his glorious acts. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS. 


It shall be my endeavour, in these very rapid remarks, to 
give them as free from technical phrases, and as plain to the 
understanding as possible. } 

The subject being that of Christ healing the lame and the 
blind who came to him in the temple, the moment seized for 
representation is that when Christ, by the action of his hands 
and arms, is silently but evidently expressing the fiat of his 
mind for healing the sick man, who is now feeling the efficacy 
of the Saviour’s mercy. In this situation, they are presented 
to our view. 

This principal action is given with euch natural effect, that 
we can readily conceive what has immediately preceded it, and 
that which will probably follow. ‘The Saviour is not now look- 
ing at the sick man; and it may justly be supposed, that he 
has observed him at a previous moment, or that he viewed him 
at the time of his approach, as it is probable he was the first 
of the afflicted that arrived near him: and the miracle which 
we may presume is intended to follow is, that of the healing of 
the sick infant, as the mother is in the act of supplicating for 
its restoration. This supposition accords with the action of 
the Saviour, as the balance of his figure almost equally on both 
feet indicates, with probability, that the next action will be the 
turning from the sick man towards the infant. 

The grand conceptions and design of the artist are here per- 
spicuously given, and the sublime feelings intended to be ex- 
cited are vigorously impressed upon the mind. Thus there is 
in this picture the strictest adherence to the subject chosen, 
without any thing to draw the attention improperly from it ; 
every thing is in unison with, and is kept in proper subordina- 
tion to the one act sought to be impressed upon the mind, the 
healing of the sick man: however vigorous and expressive 
other parts or figures may be, they are not permitted to inter- 
rupt the mind from calmly contemplating this occurrence. 

From the urgent desire of each of the applicants to be heal- 
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ed, the scene must be rather that of a bustle ; but as the gené- 
rality of those present feel an awe of the Divine Personage, 
decorum and even meekness prevail ; and though surrounded, 
he yet stands pre-eminently distinguished. To speak profes- 
sionally, the stillness and propriety of the secondary parts are 
obtained by the judicious manner in which the groups are com- 
posed as to class or kind of persons, in rank, size, form, age, 
sex, expression, and action, and their variety from, yet just re- 
lation to each other, as well as the general effect; and again, 
by the way the several parts of the figures and drapery are 
disposed, which arrangement is produced in this harmonious, 
consistent, and spiritedly illustrative manner, by the extraordi- 
nary invention of our artist. Thus placing before the spectator 
a variety of expression from the meanest and basest of the 
passions to the most exalted goodness, almost all the varieties 
of mental and bodily sufferings accompanied by great diversity 
of mind and condition, from the elevated and refined compa- 
nion, John, to the nearly idiotic rickety boy—from authority 
and respectability in life, to the beggar and the slave: But they 
are all inferior, though they contribute to the interest and illus- 
tration of the principal figure, the heavenly beauty of whose 





mind and affections, and the simple grandeur of whose charac- 
ter, shine through the clouds of his dejection and sorrow. 

‘The groups are managed with sufficient view to contrast and 
combination of attitude, and so as to preserve a gentle motion, 
which increases, generally speaking, in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the fore-ground, and the person of the Saviour. The 
central approach of the lame and the sick towards Christ is 
well contrasted ; the woman and sick infant, from before him, 
the rickety boy and his mother, parallel with the base line, the 
blind girl and her parents, from behind ; and so on the other 
side of the picture, but with still greater variety and beauty of 
manner, differing from those on this side. ‘There is also great 
variety in the disposition of |the hands, faces, and other parts, 
inan agreeable manner, and with the same view to stillness, 
order, contrast, and unity of arrangement in every part of this 


masterly production, so artfully managed, that art is concealed, 
C 
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and every/thing seems the result of accident. The waving 
line of hdads reaching nearly across the picture, is conducted 
with the’same simplicity and nature, full, three-quarter, and 
profile faces, agreeing in a concentrated attention to the Sa- 
viour, without a monotonous presentment of the same sort to- 
gether. The contrasts of health and sickness, infancy and age, 
are well introduced; those of emotion or passion, as in the 
countenances of the priests and scribes, of the Saviour, and of 
Peter, greatly illustrate cach other, and are accompanied with 
softening intermediates, as the head of John forms a happy 
gradation between the Saviour and the Priests. 

The waving line of heads, just noticed, being composed ot 
persons standing upright, or nearly so, is judiciously managed 
by means of the point of sight in the perspective of the pic- 
ture, being placed lower than the line of heads, and the Sa- 
viour being the most advanced figure, causes him to appear 
taller than most of the others ; whilst the glory surrounding his 
head, combining sufficiently with the other figures near him, 
preduces quite enough of the pyramidical form to render the 
grouping highly pleasing, and to assist in uniting the several 
grcups; thus forming an agreeable whole. 


The Light and Shade. 


The light is not given with powerful contrast ; but in fitness 
to the subject, and the sublime character of the principal per- 
sonage is that of a broad beam of clear daylight, which per- 
mits objects to be accurately defined, without disturbing by 
the display of its effects. It is strongest upon the upper part 
of the principal figure, but its brightest ray is received upon 
his clear coloured forehead, where it rests, as upon a congenial 
throne ; its power gradually decreases upon the surrounding 
groups, in the most perfect agreement with their well ordered 
awrangement; behind the apostle John, the light declines upon 
the retired figures; and upon some of the heads in the group 
of priests and scribes, it is so weak, as to be nearly overcome 
by the powerful light from the seven branched candlestick, 
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standing in the holy place ; by this management the light and 
shade become efficient agents to combine the groups together 
as a whole, and in that unity to assist also in subduing them to 
their relative importance to the main subject. 


Colouring. 


The beauty and excellence of fine colouring consist in its 
brilliancy according to the subject ; in its variety and freedom 
from: monotonous dulness, in the arrangement and contrast, 
and above allinits harmony. A picture should possess a just 
opposition of colours, at the same time they should be suffi- 
ciently softened and subdued by balancing, or intermediate 
hues, to harmonize their otherwise too forcible contrasts. The 
bluish green, on the shoulder of Peter, richly harmonizes the - 
‘blue of the Saviour’s drapery to the yellow:across the body of 
Peter ; and the blue in the sky agreeing with the large mass of 
blue drapery, just mentioned, prevents it from becoming a con- 
spicuous blemish by standing alone; and these two masses of 
cold hues balance, and are balanced by the mass of candle-light 
colour in and from the holy place, together with the yellow 
and orange-coloured dress of John: the same may be said of 
every part of this judicious performance. ‘There is no tran- . 
-sition which comes too abruptly to the eye ; nothing inconsist- 
ent with just spirit, either in the colouring, or light and shade ; 
there is always something to prevent it from offending the eye, 
except where a degree of it adds to the spirit and value of the 
part, or of the whole picture. Harmony of colouring is like 
harmony in music; the three parts, treble, tenor, and bass, may 
be compared to the three primary colours, yellow, red, and 
blue ; if either or any two of these parts are too strong for the 
other, or any instrument or voice amongst them is discordant, 
the effect is lost, and the harmony is hurt or destroyed ; and so 
with our colours: a glaring or heavy colour, standing alone, is 
like a discordant note. In music there is a master key or note, 
and the tune is higher or lower, according as is the key ; and 
we have our master tone or tint of colour, and our picture is 
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warmer or colder, that is yellower,* or bluer, or darker, or 
lighter, as this tint varies. The compass of our instrument 
may be considered as extending from black to white, and from 
yellow to blue. ‘The tone of colour, which pervades and rules 
over the whole of this picture, I take to be an olive, somewhat 
bordering upon the russet. The effect of Mr. West’s picture, 
as a whole, is that of a well arranged bouquet composed of 
flowers, variously rich in their colours, none of which are so 
powerful as to impair the beauty of the others. 

— The tints of the face of the principal figure are clear, and 
beautifully managed; the drapery is coloured very chastely, 
becoming the character of the wearer ; all the other draperies 
are modulated to fit the just spirit and gravity of the subject ; 
the flesh tints of the picture generally are bright, and the car- 
nations pure where they ought to be, and always clear. The 
whole of the colouring is finely harmonious. 

_ It may now be proper to make some observations upon the 
group of the Chief Priests and Scribes; a part of the picture 
which is remarkable ‘for its difficulty and success in point of 
colouring. ‘lhe justness of the balance of the hues on these 
faces, thus disfigured by the basest passions, is exceedingly 
happy in its execution, ‘These persons are in a severe and 
trying situation; they become insignificant the moment Jesus 
and his followers ei the place where they are accustomed 
to exercise absolute authority. They are sure that several real 
miracles are about to be performed, and are unable, yet forced 
to try to account for them in some: measure to their own minds : 
thus they are tormented in their endeavours-to, avoid acknow- 
ledging the finger of God in these astonishing events ; which, 
together with their fears of the people, and the perplexity of 
not knowing how to act, turns the venom of their characters, 
scorpion-like, upon themsclves. ‘The various malignant pas- 
sions with which they are affected, have caused the florid hue 
of the blood to leave their cheeks, and livid and bilious hues to 
take its place: hence the difficulty of painting these faces ; 


* It may justly be doubted if warmth of colour is ever without some tint of 


redness or morc 
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which, taking into consideration the very peculiar effect the 
light and shade in which they are placed, must have upon any 
complexion, I conceive are managed, to say the least, with just- 
ness and truth; and that those who have studied, oreven seen 
nature in this situation, so degraded by violent and evil pas- 
sions, will feel and admire this fine passage of the picture. 
They are all placed in a weak light; their passions have turn- 
ed their faces pale, and affect their complexions with various 
hues; and those hues are rendered deeper by the contrast of 
the warm light from the holy place. ‘The second character 
from the high priest is the darkest of them, and the chief rea- 
son for his peculiar tint is, that the artist has contrived an ap- 
propriate darkness fitted to the soul of this man, wherein to 
place his evil expression; the effect of the day-light is very 
nearly excluded from his face, as he is overshadowed by the 
tall figure pointing to the Saviour, and by the white hood which 
covers his head, which also contrasts with his face, as upon the 
other figures near him of the same kind. These things taken 
together, give a tone of discord, or wolf note, highly proper 
for this part of the performance. I have chosen thus to exe 
plain the effect of this head, because when the mind perfectly 
understands how to account for his complexion, the justness of 
the colouring, beautiful in its kind in all these characters, will 
be allowed; and the moral, or artist’s intention, will be felt 
and followed, by a just detestation of the evil passions of such 
men, who could thus hate the most exalted goodness. 


Of the Natural Relief of the Figures. 


Objects are made to look separated, or, as it is termed, re- 
lieved, from each other in painting, by three modes: First, 
from the judicious manner of opposing the natural difference 
of their colours, as bright and dark colours contrasted with each 
other; and also from the lirht naturally falling upon one part, 
whilst another is left in shadow ; and again, by the reflection 
of the light into the dark shadowed parts. In subjects where 
the intention is to affect the mind with serious and salutary 
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impressions, as in the present instance, this should be ordered 
in such a manner as to realize the objects without disturbing 
the mind by its particular, or too great effect in any one part 
of the picture, which is here judiciously attended to, yet with 
sufficient boldness in its general management. The chaste 
and able manner in which Mr. West has performed this part 
of his work, will vie with the most select productions of the 
greatest masters in this branch of the art. 


The Keeping, or Aerial Perspective. 


Upon objects that are near to the view, the light and shade 
and colours are all stronger than when the same objects are 
seen at a distance, through a greater quantity of the atmo- 
spheric air, where the light and shade and the colours will ap- 
pear faint to the eye, in comparison.to their appearance when 
near. The correct observance of this strength and faintness 
in just proportion to the/distance of objects, is termed keeping ; 
because, acting with the correct size of distant and near ob- 
jects, obtained by lineal perspective, it keeps them in their pro- 
per places. There is, in every part of this picture, a masterly 
illustration of it; for a particular instance, see the head of the 
son of the palsied woman with the figure of a female, ina 
white veil above him, and the distant view of the temple and 
the clouds. 


The Execution. 


The drawing and anatomy is most beautiful; and should 
_ , the picture be handed down to after ages, free from accident, 
it will be more highly prized, as coming from the pencil of the 
worthy president, after that period of his life when he had 
studied the works of Phideas, in the Elgin Marbles, so truly 
wonderful for their surpassing beauties: thus confirming his 


own grand conceptions and acquirements; and possibly ren- 
dering his pencil still bolder and more free. 
‘‘ The anatomy of the sick man forms of itself a most excel- 
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jent and splendid exhibition of art.” The same may be said 
of the two slaves; and indeed of every other nude part. “ae 
heads in general are very fine in this respect—some of them 
merit the highest praise. There are several intrepid fore- 
shortenings, which are wonderfully executed—for instance, 
the hands and arms of the blind girl. The drawing of all the 
hands and feet is finely finished, and in happy agreement with 
each other, and characteristic of the whole person and face they 
belong to, as are the ears and other parts. The hands of the 
Saviour are very beautiful. ‘Those of the young man in the 
foreground, kneeling, are worthy of great attention. There 
are many expressions in the variety of the passions here dee 
picted, which will be standard feasts, ever new to the mind, 
and improving the more they are considered. Some of the 
draperies are very grand, and gracefully disposed, especially 
those of the principal figure ; all the others are appropriate, 
agreeing with the action and condition of the wearer; as, for 
example, in the distressed situation of the lunatic boy’s father, 
it is in happy union with his expression. I do not believe there 
are any portraits in this picture, though Mr. West has no 
doubt had nature before him, somewhat applicable, in the gene- 
ral outline, when designing many of the characters. This is 
known to be the common practice of the best historical pain- 
ters, for obtaining the verity of nature. There may be some 
slight likeness, but not a direct portrait in any of them. 

The evident touches of the pencil, technically termed the 
pencilling or handling, have in many parts such ease that they 
seem to have proceeded from a daring and happy playfulness. 
It has in general the freedom of a sketch; and a flowing line 
pervades the whole: in short, it is such as could spring only 
from the bold hand of a confident, long experienced master ; 
all was ready in his sage and matured mind; and the vigorous, 
effective touch, flowed forth with a full richness upon the 
canvass. . 

Viewing the picture at a proper distance, the whole has a 
powerful, rich, and highly finished effect. The artist bears us 
many ages back, and we become included in a scene calculated 
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to touch and improve the mind, and to excite a just admiration 
of the powers bestowed upon man. ‘Those who have seen the 
celebrated works of art in Europe, and who really teel their 
beauties, justly admire the sublime, terrific greatness of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s ideas, and his grand manner of execution ; the 
grace of elevated nature, and force of expression in the works 
of the heaven-fraught Raphael; the just and high feeling of 
nature in the colouring of ‘Titian; and the various beauties of 
the other masters, who truly deserve the name of great, in their 
several branches of the art. To combine their different ex- 
cellencics in the degree they possessed them, is perhaps what 
no man will cver effect. In the chaste execution of Mr. 
West's picture, however, will be found, in my opinion, an as- 
semblage of them as successful as ever was achieved. 

I am conscious that temperate and rational praise is the most 
forcible eulogy ; and I have not, in my attempt at describing 
this great work of art, dared to use any other. My best en- 
deavours have been exerted to give my author’s meaning, and 
I think I have: done so, Whatever may be the fate of this 
short essay, the credit or discredit willbe only mine, as I have 
not consulted any one upon the subject; but thus present my 
description and critique tothe public, in strict adherence to my 
motto. ? , 

We now possess a most noble production of the graphic 
muse, truly worthy of becoming the foundation of an Ameri- 
can school of historical painting. May that future school rise 
to the highest excellence ; and its celebrity, united with the 
certain fame of this picture, reach the latest posterity! 


Philadelphia, February 23d, 1818. 
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